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THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

VHE alacrity with which at the opening of the 
present session of the British Parliament mem- 
bers of the government and members of the oppo- 
sition vied with each other in professions of friend- 
ly feeling toward the United States, and of anxiety 
to preserve the peace between tle two countries, 
presented an instructive as well as a pleasing spec- 
tacle. President CLEVELAND'S message on tlie 
Venezuela matter was, at the time of its appear- 
ance, understood everywhere as a vehement chal- 
lenge thrown into the face of Great Britain to ac- 
cept our decision or fight, and the world was fora 
while ina furry of excitement at its bellicose em- 


phasis, . Nothing could excel the graceful gentle- 
ness of plirase hich defiance -was in the 
speech tie turone turned into an 


expression of » wish” on the part of the United 
States ““toco opersicin terminating the differences 
Wheel existed for many years between my 
government and the republic of Venezuela upon 
the boundary of that country and my colony of 
British Guiana.” It is true, neither the speech 
from the throne nor the speeches made in Parlia- 
ment by the ministers promised in terms the sub- 
mission to arbitration of the whole question as 
asked for by our government. But the tone of 
those speeches, as well as the utterances of the op- 


_ position, revealed so intense and so unanimous a 


desire to avoid a quarrel with the United States at 
almost any sacrifice of feeling in the face of strong 
provocation, that a peaceable composition of the 
trouble may now be looked for as a certainty. 

It will be useful to the American people to ap- 
preciate the significance of all this clearly. That 
neither the British government nor the British peo- 
ple saw in President CLEVELAND'S Venezuela mes- 
sage such a polite exptession of a ‘‘wish to co- 
operate” as is ordinarily passed between ~ good 
friends, may be taken for granted. They were, no 
doubt, at first quite sincerely angered by it, and iteh- 
ing to resent it. Neifher is there any reason for 
doubting that the British government would have 
liked to attach to the British colony of Guiana all 
that is valuable near the Venezuelan boundary. 
Nor is it to be assumed that they will curb their 
acquisitiveness ip this case, and put up with our 
defiance for mere sentimental reasons, on account 
of our common SHAKESPEARE, or of the common or- 
igin of our respective political institutions, or be- 
cause ‘blood is thickerthan water,” and soon. There 
is certainly a feeling of kinship between the two 
peoples which would make an unnecessary war be- 
tween them appear especially wicked and atrocious. 
But it is a well-known experience that of all quar- 
rels family feuds, when once started, are apt to be 
the fiercest, and that we are inclined to be much 
more sensitive to a slight or an insult or injury 
from’a near relative than from a stranger. It is 
also certain that among the nations of the earth 
the Americans and the British are the most natural 
and the most equal rivals, and that their rivalry 
might bring forth, if not frequent collisions and 
conflicts. at least an incessant and not over-friendly 
jealousy. 

That such ageticiés of discord exist finds abun- 
dant proof in the history of the two nations; and 
they will be apt to produce further mischief unless 
neutralized byaclear understanding and recognition 
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of the fact that both nations have ample room for the 
exertion of their energies without encroaching upon 
one another's special fields of action, and that they 
have every possible reason for avoiding a conflict. 
In England this is now evidently very well under- 
stood. Until the time of our civil war some Eng- 
lishmen still flattered themselves with the expecta- 
tion that their great rival would goto pieces. But 
when the United States issued from that ordeal as 
a nation stronger and more firmly united than 
ever before, the delusion was over, and the great 
western republic was universally admitted to be 
a fixed, unalterable fact, to be reckoned with as 
such. Another truth broke upon the British mind. 
When discussing the silly pretence of our Jin- 
goes that the United States were constantly in 
danger of insult or encroachment from foreign 
powers, we have always maintained that there was 
no single power and no possible combination of 
powers in the Old World that could, on account of 
its uncertain relations with other powers, afford to 
get into a serious quarrel with the’ United States; 
that they would go to the utmost limit of possibil- 
ity to remain on good terms with us; and that we 
could not have a war with them unless we actual- 
lv forced them into it. Nowhere is this better un- 
derstood than in England. Peace with the United 
States is now one of the cardinal points of the po- 
litical faith of every sensible Englishman; and of 
this, recent events have given the most striking 
proofs For the reasons mentioned we did not be- 
lieve that the Venezuela trouble would lead toa 
war with Great Britain. But we must confess the 
extraordinary meekness with which the almost 
insulting defiance coming from this side has been 
received there, and the demonstrative eagerness 
with which the restoration of friendly relations is 
sought, have exceeded even our expectations. 

All this shows conclusively how extremely child- 
ish have been the wild vociferations of our Jingoes 
about the dangers to which we were exposed on 
all sides, about the plots of European powers to 
divide among themselves the South American Con- 
tinent as they are dividing Africa, about British 
designs to acquire Cuba, and about all sorts of im- 
pending attempts upon our safety and indepen- 
dence unless we were always armed to thé teeth to 
repel every assault at a moment’s notice. Let 
them open their eyes. We are not armed to the 
teeth. In fact, we are not armed at all. And yet, 
what do we behold? The greatest naval power on 
earth taking from us what it would hardly take 
from anybody else, and instead of resenting it, su- 
ing for our friendship. 

What lesson should we learn from this? That, 
resting secure in a position of such acknowledged 
strength, this republic not only can afford, but 
should consider it its duty of honor to be secrupu- 
lously just and fair, generous and affable, in all its 
dealings with other nations. Let it not be said that 
Great Britain became so complaisant because we 
shook our fists in her face. For every sensible man 
must see now that she would have been ultimately 
complaisant if that which we wished had been de- 
manded earnestly but politely, without any shak- 
ing of fists. When we say that we shall not have 
any war with any foreign nation unless we force 
that nation into war, we mean that we shall not 


-have any war unless we make demands so unjust, 


or make: them in a manner so insolent, that no- 
body could yield without entire loss of self-respect. 
Such conduct would be the‘more disgraceful to 
us the stronger we are, and a war so forced would 
be the most wicked wantonness. Every war is 


_a calamity; but an unnecessary war is not only a 


calamity, but also a crime. We therefore most 
heartily second tlie efforts now making to obtain 
from the American people an expression of senti- 
ment in favor of a treaty with Great Britain pro- 
viding for arbitration in all proper cases, to the end 
of not only limiting the possibility of war, but of 
banishing even the thought of 1t. 


OUR COWARDLY STATESMEN. 


THE last vote in the House of Representatives 
on free coinage 1s very satisfactory. In estimating 
its importance it must be borne in mind that the 
members were elected in 1894, after the panic which 
had been caused by the fear of silver legislation, 
and a year after the Democratic majority in the 
Senate, controlled by the silver men, had so de- 
layed the passage of the bill repealing the SHER- 
MAN act that any possible immediate benefit was lost. 
Therefore, more than at any other election, ‘candi- 
dates for the popular branch of Congress were voted 
for in 1894 on the issue of free coinage. The result 
isremarkable. Not only is the verdict against free 
coinage pronounced by a majority of 125 in a total 
vote of 305, but it is cast by representatives com- 
ing recently from the people of States that cast 289 
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against 167 electoral votes. The change in the 
opinions of some of the States is also remarkable. 

The free-coinage movement will come up again 
and again in speeches, in resolutions, and in news- 
paper articles, but practically the country has ap- 
parently little to fear. The silver party will con- 
tinue to exist for a time.and it may be that the 
politicians who will control the coming Presiden- 
tial conventions, even some of those who have just 
voted against free coinage, will succeed @mn insert- 
ing in the platforms double-dealing and dishonest 
eurrency planks. Such planks, however, will be 
taken by the people at their real value. One thing 
is certain, neither party will dare, in the face of 
this vote, to nominate a Presidential candidate who 
would not veto a free-coinage measure. It may be 
that the candidates will be men of doubtful ante- 
cedents; nevertheless, the man who will be Presi- 
dent after the 4th of March, 1897, is not likely to 
sign a free-coinage bill. Whoever he may be, or 
whatever his record on this question may be, he 
knows now tliat the people who control the Presi- 
dency and the House of Representatives are against 
this particular humbug. The business interests of 
the country, and the holders of American securi- 
ties at home and abroad, may rest assured that it is« 
as certain as any future event can be that for the 
coming four- years the White House will be as 
strong a bulwark against this form of unsound 
money as it has been and is during the present 
four years. 

This much has been accomplished by the thor- 
ough discussion which the question received dur- 
ing the time which elapsed from the strenuous 
days of the panic in 1893 to the end of the cam- 
paign of 1894. For nearly twenty years the 
country has been at the mercy of the speculators 
of the mining camps because of the cowardice or 
ignobance of our politicians. It was in 1876 that 
the movement for free coinage began. and in 1877 
Mr. BLAND secured the passage of his free-coinage 
act by the House of Representatives by a vote of 
163 to 34. It was a great victory, but Mr. ALLISON 
in the Senate secured the améndment of the bill so 
that it became our first silver-purchasing act. In 
this form it was passed by both Houses in 1878. 
From that time to this the agitation has gone on. 
The free-coinage Congressmen have never been 
able to enact their theory into law, but they have 
disturbed business, ruined hundreds of merchants, 
discredited the country, cost the tax-payers many 
millions of dollars, and burdened the Treasury with 
tons of useless bullion. In the end they inflicted 
a panic upon the country, and increased the public 
debt by an amount exceeding $250,000,000. It was 
only when the people actually realized that the 
strength of the silver sentiment in Congress was 
sending home the bonds and other securities that 
had been sold to Europe; and that by reason of the 
same bad influence business was brought to a stand- 
still, the banks were hoarding their funds, mer- 
chants were failing, factories were closing, and 
working-men were idle, while the government was 
again, as it had been in the early days of the war, 
a half-suspected borrower in the money market— 
it was only after all this had dawned upon their 
minds that the people began to think upon the sub- 
ject, with the result indicated by the recent vote in 
the House of Representatives. 

Up to this time the cowardly politicians who sit 
in Congress and manage national conventions had 
not dared to meet the question. They accepted the 
impudent assertions and demands of the mine- 
owners as the voice of tle people. They obeyed 
the noisy few of the mining camps, just as, twenty 
years ago, FERRY and other leading Republicans 
obeyed the shouts of the speculators for cheap 
paper money. Undoubtedly a very large number 
of Senators, Representatives, and other politicians 
who either harangued for silver, or wrote two-faced 
currency platforms, or professed ‘‘ friendship for 
the white metal,” were ignorant of the subject, but 
many more knew that they were advocating a 
monetary policy that was fraught with disaster to 
the material interests of the country. Both, how- 
ever, mistook the noise of the men who wanted to 
sell their product to the government for double its 
worth for the matured convictions of a majority of 
the people, and they were either not brave enough 
to seek the truth or not honest enough to speak it. 

If the politicians who knew better than they 
professed had begun the discussion of the silver 
question when Mr. BLAND opened his agitation, 
nearly twenty years ago, millions of money would 
have been saved and thousands of good men 
would have escaped financial wreck. Full dis- 
cussion of any question, especially of a question 
like this with a moral element in it, may be de- 
pended on to bring the people of the United States 
to sound conclusions. The inflationists found that 


this was true in 1874, and the silver agitators have 
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now had an object-lesson of the same kind. If 
our politicians could be persuaded that manliness 
and frankness count with the American people far 
more than cowardice and duplicity, many of them, 
who will naw never rise above their present con- 
dition, might become statesmen, while the country 
would escape many ills. If the silver question had 
been discussed in 1878 as it was in 1894, our mon- 
etary system would probably be sixteen years in 
advance of where it is to-day. What we have paid 
for the delay is due to the public men who shifted, 
evaded, and ran away from their duties instead of 


meeting and performing them. 


SECRETARY LAMONT'S BILL. 


Ir it is worth the while of the United States to main- 
tain an army, it is worth while to make it and keep it 
efficient. The army in this country ought to be a nucleus 
that will be of value to whatever large force may be called 
into the field at any time for active operations. At pre- 
sent it is nearly as ineffective as the law can make it, and 
for many years Secretaries of War and commanding gen- 
erals have urged upon Congress, without effect, the neces- 
sity of placing it apon a modern footing. | 

This year, however, it is said that there is a chance for 
legislation. Secretary LAMONT has taken advantage of 
this, and has prepared and presented the most sensible 
and practical bill that has yet been before Congress. It 
proposes the smallest increase in the number of troops 
that is consistent with any reform at all. 

The cavalry of the “United States army has been its 
most effective and its best organized branch. The in- 
fantry is still organized as it was in 1821. All other 
modern armies have adopted the three-battalion organi- \ 
zation, and, in some States at least, the militia is thus di- 
vided. But the United States regular infantry continues 
to stumble along with an obsolete formation, although it 
is expected to be the heart and brain of any volunteer 
force that may be raised for future emergencies. Mr. 
LAMONT proposes no change in the cavalry arm, but 
recommends the addition of two new companies to each 
infantry regiment and the remanning of the two companies 
of each regiment that were made skeletons. This would 
add one hundred new companies, and would increase the 
number of infantrymen from 13,125, the present force, 
to 16,325. 

The arm of the service that most needs extension and 
reorganization is the artillery. The whole force now 
available for manning our coast defences is five regiments, 
numbering 4025 men. The Secretary proposes to add two 
regiments of about 500 men each, making the artillery 
force 5075. Out of this force must be taken fourteen light 
batteries for field service, so that there would be seventy 
batteries for coast defence. The artillery has now become 
the most important branch of the army, in view of the 
fact that it must be depended on for furnishing the first 
line of defence on land in the case of a foreign war. The 
Secretary’s bill provides a force of about 4000 men for 
manning and caring for the new works. These men will 
necessarily become expert gunners, and will be the teach- 
ers of the volunteers, who will be called in to man the 
defensive works now contemplated, and the full manning 
of which will require 29,000 enlisted men. The Secretary 
says that the seventy batteries constitute the minimum 
force that can care for the new works and the new guns, 
and the smallest force that can furnish a nucleus for the 
artillery arm of the service in case of war. 

The measure would provide only 30,000 soldiers, and 
if Congress is not bent on maintainingNhe present obsolete 
and ridiculous organization it will enact the bill into a law. 


PLATT’S ONSLAUGHT ON GOOD 
GOVERNMEN'. 


WHEN the people of this vicinity consented by vote 
to the consolidation of the two great cities and some of 
the adjacent territory into a large municipality it was 
supposed that the system of government for the city would 
be devised by a competent commission. Mr. PLatt, how- 
ever, declined to carry out this idea, or to obey the com- 
mand of the people in any way, until he obtained control 
of both the executive and legislative branches of the State 
government. Now that he is in control, he proposes that 
the consolidation shall be carried out for the profit of the 
Republican party, without regard to the interests of the 
people of the communities affected. 

No arguments against his plan seem to disturb him or 
his Legislature, or to change their minds in the slightest 
degree. Corporation Counsel Scott has presented to 
Chairman Lexow’s committee reasons against the pro- 
posed legislation that convince reasonable men of the 
wrongs that will be inflicted on these communities by 
PLatr’s scheme. He has shown that the power to create 
debts will thereby be increased beyond the intention of 
the Constitution ; that government within government 
will be created to a hitherto unk extent ; and that 
gross inequalities in taxation will obtain under the new 
municipality. 

Piatt and his men do not care for these arguments. 
They are not concerned with questions of government, 
but with questions of party advantage. . They propose 
that a community having a larger population than that of 
many of the States shall be placed in tutelage, that the 
power of their voters over their own affairs shall be 
abridged, and that some of the most important adminis- 
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trators of their affairs shall not be chosen by the people, 
but shall be appointed by the politicians of the party 
which happens to be in power at Albany. Just now this 
is the Republican party, and steps are to be taken look- 
ing to the permanency of that party in the State, and to 
the material prosperity of its ‘‘boss” and his henchmen 
through possession of the patronage of the Greater New 
York. 

The police, the health authorities, the Fire Department, 
all the bureaus and departments that employ large num- 
bers of men, are to be managed by the servants of the 
Albany politicians. Instead of promoting local self-gov- 
ernment, PLatr intends to destroy it in the largest mu- 
nicipality in the country, where a real effort ought to be 
made in behalf of better and more honest municipal ad- 
ministration than the country now knows. 

No more dangerous attack on sound principles of gov- 
ernment has been made in this country than that which is 
now contemplated by PLatr and by his subservient lieu- 
tenant, LExow. 


FEMININE ELECTRICITY. 


Ir was reserved for the marvellously fruitful Elizabeth- 
an era to beget the science of electricity, Dr. GILBERT, 
SHAKESPEARE’s contemporary, physician to the Queen, 
was its founder and the inventor of the term, for he had 
in mind certain peculiar properties of #Aecrpoy (amber), 
and dubbed his special study the amber science. GIL- 
BERT died in 1608. Afterwards such famous men as Sir 
Isaac Newton, Sir Witt1am WATSON, and BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN prosecuted studies in the same field, but how 
slight the advance that was made in one hundred and 
fifty years, how little intimation even specialists had ob- 
tained of the true nature of their subject, of the incom- 
parable force that underlay such feeble experiments as 


\they had made, one may infer from an occurrence in the 


year 1753%. On August 6th of that year a thunder-storm 
broke over St. Petersburg, and an eminent professor, who 
had erected and insulated an iron tod to collect the elec- 
tricity of thunder-clouds, observed the indications of an 
electrometer that formed part of his apparatus, for this 
purpose placing his head at so slight a remove that, after 
a tremendous thunder-clap, his engineer, SOKOLOFF, saw a 


great spark or ball of fire shoot from the rod to the pro- 


fessor’s head.... 

From the beginning it had been noticed that there were 
two kinds of electric force, but these were named, with 
reckless discourtesy, positive and negative, as though the 
second had been inferior, fnactive, merely receptive. And 
yet there were suggestions of the true relations of these 
two forces that should not have been overlooked. It is 
recorded that six years after the St. Petersburg profess- 
or’s fatal experiment (about 1759) RoBERT SyMMER, “when 
pulling off his stockings in the evening, remarked that 
they gave a crackling noise and emitted sparks.” By va- 
ried experience he discovered that the electricity was most 
powerful when a silk and worsted stocking had been 
worn on the same leg, or, if the stockings were both 
of silk, then more diverting results were obtained when 
they were of different colors. Two white silk stockings 
or two black ones gave no electrical indications. When 
a black and a white stocking were withdrawn from the 
same leg, and then separated, they were so much inflated 
that each showed the entire shape of the leg, and at a 
(listance of eighteen inches they rushed to meet each oth- 
er. Separated by force, they would again become inflated, 
and be as ready to rush together as before. When this 
experiment was performed with two black stockings in 
one hand and two white in the other, the repulsion of 
those of the same color—their jealousy—and the attrac- 
tion of those of different colors, would ‘‘ throw them into 
agitation and make them catch each at that of its oppo- 
site color at a greater distance.” Plainly this eighteenth- 
century student had to do with masculine and feminine 
electricity, and yet the unflattering term .‘‘ negative,” as 
applied to the feminine, has persisted even to our day. 

Now the end of the nineteenth century seems destined 
to witness the revenge or rehabilitation of the feminine, 
even in electricity. The kathode rays, or RONTGEN, or 
‘‘X,” or negative rays, the men of science\say, are ‘‘ mys- 
terious.” It would be more apt and more humanly inter- 
esting to say that they are feminine. Opaque substances 
are transparent—to feminine rays. 


A HINT TO REACTIONARIES. 


PERHAPS enough has already been said reprovingly of 
certain offensive manifestations that characterized the re- 
cent outbreak of the war spirit in this country. Possibly 
the zeal for reaction may be carried so far as to induce a 
counter-reaetion; and excessive pacification, when its in- 
sistence has become a bit tiresome, may make Jingoes of 
a good many rational people. ‘ 

And certainly there can be no harm in recalling once in 
a while other aspects of the same critical period that were 
not offensive, but rather inspiriting. Let this serve as an 
example: While ine year was drawing to « close, it was 
clearly understood that the OLNEY-MonROE doctrine in 
effect invited a hostile fleet of war-ships to visit the ports 
of our Atlantic seaboard, destroying or levying contribu- 
tions almost at pleasure; and yet there was litile anxious 
scrutiny of our means of defence. Was this attitude like 
that of a desperate fool who, totally unprepared, provokes 
a conflict with an armed and expert antagonist? At first 
sight the comparison seems to be just, but a little re- 
flection will show that it is misleading; for a mighty and 
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multiform force may justify such self-reliance, and the 
spirit thus intimated is the spirit that, on a grand scale, 
permeating and informing a whole people, makes that 
people absolutely unconquerable. A juster parallel is 
found in the. seventy-fourth chapter of Lorna Doone, 
where John Ridd, confident in his youth and strength, 
offers Carver Doone the first chance. It is written, ‘‘I 
stretched forth my left hand, as I do to a weaker antag- 
onist, and I let him have a hug of me”—and when the 
trial of strength at wrestling for life or death was ended, 
the black bog of the Wizard’s Slough had Carver Doone 
by the feet, and presently, joint by joint, he sank from 
sight; and John Ridd had conquered, though he “heard 
his rib go” —but (the phrases are very apt, as well as very 
striking) ‘‘ with strength of blood like mine, and power of 
heart behind it, a broken bone must burn itself. Mine 
went hard, with fires of pain, being of such size and thick- 
ness; and I was ashamed of him for breaking by reason of 
a pistol-ball and the mere hug of a man.” 

John Ridd’s attitude towards Carver Doone seems anal- 
ogous to and explanatory of the attitude that this coun- 
try assumed when drawn to the verge of war through no 
fault of its own, except the one grave fault that it let itself 
be contentiously led on by eminent politicians—the public 
servants. But Mr. BLACKMORE makes Jobn Ridd say the 
wound and the broken rib and the sickness that set in 


‘‘fetched me down in conceit of strength; so that I was _ 


careful afterwards.” And that is precisely what a war 
would do for us. War has been averted; now let us look 
to our defences. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


THE movement for the federal union of the colonies of 
Australia advances slowly. The truth is that in the isl- 
and-continent federal sentiment has required to be created, 
and is even now by no means a universal or even a very 
enthusiastic sentiment. The desire for localized self-gov- 
ernment is probably at all times a stronger desire than that 
for a national union; and when, as in Australia, things 
have gone well with people under their local institutions, 
they are pardonably slow to welcome the idea of change. 
Had our own country been occupied by half a dozen 
States widely scattered over its surface, and unmenaced 
by external interference, a hundred and twenty years ago, 
the Union would not have been so easily accomplished. 
This is the position of Australia to-day, and it is no smali 
tribute to the energy of the small band of federation ad- 
vocates in the various colonies that a practical measure 
has actually been passed through the parliaments of the 
most important of them to bring about a federal union. 

‘The measure which has become law in the colonies of 
New South Wales and Victoria, and probably by this time 
also in those of South Australia and Tasmania, is, in its 
general features, the same as the bill agreed upon a year 
ago by the Premiers of the various colonies at their meet- 
ingat Hobart. It provides for the holding of a federation 
convention to which each colony shall be invited to send 
ten representatives for the purpose of drawing up a fed- 
eral constitution for an Australian Dominion. These rep- 
resentatives are to be chosen by the people on the basis 
of manhood suffrage, and, so far as the two largest of 
them are concerned, at any rate, each colony is to be treated 
as a single electorate. The convention is to meet within 
a given time,and having framed a federal constitution, it 
will cease to exist. The proposed constitution will then be 
laid before each of the colonial parliaments for discussion, 
but not for amendment, and must then, within a fixed 
period, be referred to the vote of the electors, voting on 
the same basis as in the election of the convention, who 
are to vote yes or no on the question of its adoption so far 
as their own colony is concerned. Should a majority of 
the electors who vote (provided that majority shall] not in- 
clude less than 50,000 voters) agree to its adoption, it is 
provided that it shall again come before the parliaments, 
and shall, if they by a majority shall so agree, be for- 


warded to the mother-country with the request of the - 


legislature that an imperial act may be passed to give 
effect to it. These are the main provisions of the federa- 
tion enabling acts passed by the colonies of New South 
Wales and Victoria, and it is unlikely that they will be 
seriously altered by the parliaments of any of the less 
populous members of the group. Minor differences will 
no doubt be introduced, but the decision of Victoria to ac- 
cept the act in all essentials as passed: by the parliament 
of the mother-colony of New South Wales will almost cer- 
tainly guide the action of the remainder. 

The most novel, and at the same time the least hopeful, 
feature of this legislation is that which introduces the 
idea of a referendum to the will of the people, with a ref- 
erence back to the will of the parliament. This provision 
formed no part of the original sclieme, yet, strange and 
illogical as it looks at first sight, it is not quite so strange 
as it seems. It is, in fact, a concession to the important 
section of the Australian community which not only does 
ot desire federation itself, but refuses to believe that any 
large part of the people desire it. These persons consider 
that while it may be possible to work up a federation 
sentiment strong enough to secure 50,000 votes in favor of 
such a constitution as may be agreed upon, the majority 
of the people have not taken the trouble to understand the 
question, and can in no sense be said to desire federation. 
Should a majority of the electors vote for it, however, 
there is no chance that the parliament wowld dream of in- 
terfering; if,on the contrary, a much smaller number do 
so, it will be at least a matter of doubt whether the time 
for Australian federation has yet arrived. 
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SCENES FROM THE “COUNTESS GUCKI,” AS PRODUCED AT DALY'S THEATRE, NEW YORK.—[See Pace 198.] 


1. Mr. and Mrs. Court-Counscllor von Mittersiteig (Mr. Lewis and.Mrs. Gilbert). 2. Miss Ada Rehan as Countess Marni Prachau (‘« Countess Gucki’”’). 
3. A picturesque Effect 4. Cousin Leopold and Cousin Lilli (Mr. Herbert and Miss Nelson). 5. ‘‘ Countess Gucki”—Young Horst von Neuhoff 
and General Suwatcheff as Rivals. 6. Beside the Punch-Bow] (Miss Rehan and Mr. Richman). 7. Old General Suwatcheff (Mr. Edwin Sterns). 
8. Rosa and the Buttermilk (Miss Hoffman). 9. Counsellor von Mittersteig (Mr. Lewis). 10. ‘‘ Countess Gucki,” the Handkerchief, and Young 

von Neuhoff (Miss Rehan aud Mr. Richman). 
19 % 
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CARYATID.—By Henry Linpes. A VIEW IN THE SOUTH GALLERY. 


COMPETITIVE MODEL OF STATUE TO GENERAL SHERMAN TO BE ERECTED IN COMPETITIVE MODEL’ OF STATUE TO GENERAL SHERMAN 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—By C. H. Nieuave, | TO BE ERECTED IN WASHINGTON, D. C.—By J. Massey Ramp. 


+ 


‘ 


A GROUP OF IRON-WORK EXHIBITS. A CORNER IN THE SOUTH GALLERY. 


FROM THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK.—{Se« Pace 198.] 
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TO MY PEN. 
BY EUGENE FIELD. 


Pen, I have words to say that concern both you and me. 
Oftentimes thou hast spoken for me; knowing my 
modesty, thou hast in kindness spoken for me, some- 
times well, sometimes ill, but always in kindness, for 
thou arta sweet pen, and I love thee passing well. 


Pen, thou hast been my companion many |p wom and 
thou hast served me diligently. Though I neglected 
thee, thou didst not chide me; though often I o’er- 
burthened thee with labor, thou didst not complain. 
Thou hast been my patient servitor, my helper, my 
solace, my benefactor. When I was aweary thou 
didst refresh me, when I fared ill thou didst console 
me, when I was in sorrow thou didst soothe my 
grief. But, sweet pen, the words I have to say are 
not of the love and gratitude I bear thee, but rather 
of those children that have come out of the years that 
thou and I have done our task together. It is now 
the time when these children are to go forth iuto the 
world, and it behooveth us—thee and me—to acknow- 
ledge them to be our children, and give them our 
blessing withal. Some of these children are fairer 
than the others, but all are fair in our eyes, swect 
pen, for they are ours, and they shall speak for us 
when we are gone. That which is fairest in them is 
of thee, and that which is not so fair is of me, for I 
am but an ill creature, whilst thou art a most sweet 
and a most fair pen, and a most delectable. 


My pen, let us say to these children these words: ‘Go 
forth, little lyrics, and sing to the heartsof men. The 
beautiful world is full of song, and thy voices may 
not be heard of all—but sing on, children of ours, sing 
to the hearts of men, and thy song shall at léast swell 
the universal harmony that bespeaketh God’s love 
and the sweetness of humanity.” 


And as you know right well, my pen, it hath ever been 
the custom with them that send children into the 
world, to name for them some patron exalted in 
riches,'in station, and in power. Such an one do I 
know—rich-in- gracious feeling, high in the veneration 
of all hearts, and mighty in the practices of charity. 
To him shall we dedicate this work of ours, that he 
may know, and all else who read these words may 
know too, that the valor, the virtue, and wisdom of 
his life are to stand henceforth as sponsor to these 
singing ones of ours. 


Sweet pen, unto my only brother—made dear to me not 
alone by his countless acts of affection, but also by 
his devotion—to him let us dedicate these lyrics; to 
him let us commit them tenderly but withconfidence 


that cometh with aud love. - 


j 
THE-ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 

AN admirable showing is made at the present, the 
Eleventh, Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League 
of New York, held in the galleries of the American Fine 
Arts Society, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street. 

The organization has never been in better condition, or 
given a more healthy earnest of its sincerity and its prac- 
tical utility, than is evident in the mass of interesting, in- 
structive drawings and designs, displayed in all the avail- 
able space that these ample galleries afford. An attractive 
catalogue has been prepared, containing over threescore 
half-tone pictures,appropriately chosen, making a pleasant 
souvenir of the exhibition. 

More than 800 exhibits are in evidence, ranging from” 
really enormous plans and elevations for sky - scraping 
buildings of a cgmmercial character and palatial residences 
of the phenomenally prosperous to the latest completed 
decorations for the new Congressional Library, including 
a mass of applied designs in iron, brass, leather, and dainty 
textile fabrics, giving ample evidence of the better taste 


and greater esthetic requirements ofthe day. 


To the average visitor it is needless to say that the dec- 
orative designs here shown will appeal with the greater 
force; for though there are many skilful and highity dex- 
terous renderings of constructive schemes, ingenious in 
their originality or in their clever Adaptation, it is for the 
craftsman that they will have tlé keener interest. The 
casual observer will be drawn to/those attractive combina- 
tions of color and form, pictorial or sculptural, of interior 
embellishment, stained-glass windows, exquisite book 
covers, curiously wrought metaj-work, marble or ‘plaster 
busts, and equestrian statues. 

Apropos of the last, the competition for the Sherman 
monument in Washington drew 1 many sketches; 
two are shown on page 197, one by C. H. Niehaus, and the 
other by J. Massey Rhind, who will enter into the final 
struggle for the commission, they with two others having 
been selected to present further designs in competition. 
Mr. Niehaus also shows his admirable, diguified figure of 
Dr. Hahnemann, destined for the monument to the great 
homeceopathist, likewise to be erected in Wasliington. In 
a sculptural way, there are two thoughtful figures of His- 
tory, by Daniel C. French; a child’s head in marble. by W. 
©. Partridge; a colossal head of a horse, by H. K. Bush- 
Brown; and by Karl Bitter, graceful, fascinating figures of 
caryatides for Mr. Astor’s house. There is a Madonna 
and Child, by J. Massey Rhind; a bust, by F. V. Frolich; 
a head, by Theodore Bauer; work for the Congressional 
Library, by Herbert Adams and Philip Martigny, together 
with various designs by George H. Brewster. 

In a decorative way, five panels by Elilu Vedder for 
the Congressional Library will attract much attention, and 
though familiar to the readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY in 
their black and white form, they may now be studied with 
the added charm ofcolor. By Charles Y. Turner, the suc- 
cessful competitor for the commission to decorate the ro- 
tunda of the new Manhattan Hotel, there are his prelimi- 
nary sketches for the long frieze representing the prog- 
regs of the city, while much credit must be given to the 
designs of his four competitors, who have all done 
highly artistic work in this connection. They are Her- 
bert Denman, Frank Fowler, Will H. Low, and Edward 
Simmons. 

More or less of a novelty, and extremely graceful both 
in conception and execution, are E. H. Blashfield’s designs 
for a piano for Mr. Drexel, representing Music—sacred, 
martial, dramatic, and otherwise. He sends a photograph 
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of mural work in the dining-room of the Lawyers’ Club, 
no less satisfactory. Walter Shirlaw has many decorative 
pictures, destined for stained glass and other uses. There 
are several quite personal cartoons by Alice A. Sewall, 
refreshing departures from the conventional, of ary 
and Comedy, together with panels for a frieze. There 
are also decorative figures by Thomas Shields Clarke, 
Charles M. Shean, Samuel Isham, W. E. Van Ingen, Wil- 
liam Walton, and, by Kenyon Cox, scale drawings and 
studies for his decoration of }‘The Fine Arts” for the 
Congressional Library. 

In stained-glass designs, particularly of an ecclesiastical 
nature, there are contributions both in monochrome and 
color. Many are enormous working drawings, and some, 
it must be confessed, would be the better for evidence of 
sounder preliminary training; in a number of cases, how- 
ever, the subjects are impressive, and the color, we all 
know, covers a multitude of sins. Among others may be 
mentioned an ‘‘Entombment,” by Louis Tiffany; three 
cartoons for a Cincinnati church, by Maitland and Helen 
Armstrong; medieval windows, by Henigke & Bowen, 
who also send a dainty panel of faYence; the ‘‘ Adoration 
of the Magi,” by Frederic Wilson; work by J. & R. 
Lamb, with others of the same family; aud many schemes 
by J. A. Holzer. 

A well-drawn design for a memorial window is signed 
by Arild Rosenkranz, who has a book cover of merit; 
then there is work by Clara Wheeler Parrish, Heury 
Thouron, Frederick Marchall, Edward P. Sperry, A. J. 
Locke, Joseph Lauber, and others. A capital poster of 
** Winter driving Autumn” is by L. J. Rhead; there are 
book covers by Amy Richards, A. M. Hicks, C. F, Brag- 
den, and J. A. Schweinfurth. Designs for silks and other 
stuffs come from the Misses Gilliam, Van Salisbury, Aspin- 
wall, Newell, Taylor, Edward, and Redmund, the last 
having as well a decorative panel of flowers. There are 
carved wood clock-cases, delightful tooled leather, sconces, 
vases, and burnt wood-work. 

In this latter medium an enormous panel, by J. William 
Fosdick, cal!s for serious consideration; it is entitled “ The 
Adoration of Ste. Jeanne d’Arc”’; the composition is very 
elaborate, having in the centre the slight figure of the in- 
spired peasant girl, clad in armor, surrounded by knights, 
while the curious effect of the deep incision made by the 
red-hot instrument with which the artist has worked gives 
a result at once original and telling. Silvia Sewell has a 
table-top, and O. P. Staber two dining-room pauels in this 
same medium. Venetian and Byzantine screen panels, to- 
gether with illuminated gold friezes and old Florentine 
gold and silver, come from Charles R. Yandell. There 
are also wall-papers, designs for rugs, and some fttractive 
tapestry. 

When it comes te-@ inatter of architectural designs the 

choice ig go large that it is difficult to particularize. The 
Dfifcipal architects of New York are present, with plans 
and elevations in keeping with the progress the profession 
has made. Stmptuous private residences, made possible 
by the possession of great wealth and liberal expenditures; 
enormous business houses of innumerable stories, extend- 
ing heavenward, and solving the peony of overcoming 
the lack of space on the crowded island of Manhattan; 
dignified, imposing State capitols; Juxurious club-houses 
and vast caravansaries, in the erection of which the finan- 
cial side is apparently of secondary consideration—all these 
are here, and many more beside. As has been before re- 
marked, the exhibition is both interesting and instructive, 
and the league once more demonstrates its substantial 
right to exist. ARTHUR HOEBER. 


GENERAL WEYLER IN CUBA. 


THe arrival of General Valeriano Weyler, the new Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, at Havana, on Monday, *ebruar 
10th, was made the occasion of a brilliant display of mill- 
tary force. The city and the ships in the harbor were 
gayly decorated with bunting and flags, and the water- 
front was crowded with people as the vessel bearing Gen- 
eral Weyler came into port. All the troops, regular and 
volunteer, and all the firemen and police, turned out and 
lined the streets from the wharf to the palace, making a 
lane through whicli the Captain-General pasged after land- 


ing. Nosuch gorgeous demonstration has been witnessed _ 


in Havana for a long time. Upon his arrival at the pal- 
ace, General Weyler reviewed the troops from a balcony, 
and he was loudly cheered by the populace, aud serenaded. 
by all the military bands in the city. 

General Weyler is a man of slender build, with a fine 
military presence. He is rather fairer of skin than the 
average Spaniard, and wears a mustache and side wbisk- 
ers. e was a lieutenant-colonel in the last Cuban war, 
and was one of the favorite officers of Valmaseda, whose 
cruelties to the insurgents won for him the surname of 
‘** Butcher.” 

One of General Weyler’s first acts upon establishing 
himself in command of the island was to issue a procla- 
mation outlining his policy. He said that he would 
protect all those who were loyal to Spain, but that he 
would treat insurgents and their sympathizers with the 
utmost severity. He said that the people must be either 
for Spain or against Spain. that he would admit of no 
half-hearted loyalty, but that every man must prove 
his faithfulness by doing all he could to injure the insur- 
gents, and even, if necessary, by enlisting to fight against 
them. By sympathizers with the insurgents General 
Weyler said he meant persons who gave them informa- 
tion or shelter or food, or even those persons who circu- 
lated news favorable to the revolutionists. He asserted 
that the defence of the country demands sacrifices, and 
that it will be necessary for the towns to establish their 
own defences. 

This attitude on the part of the new Captain-General has 
spread terror among a great many Cubans, especially 
among those who have been trying to take no part in the 
waf} but who no doubt sympathize with the insurgents. 
A great many men have been arrested as political suspects, 
and thrown into prison to be tried by conrt martial, for 
General Weyler has decided that the military tribunal 
shall take the place for the present of civil courts. It is 
reported that a number of these political prisoners have 
already been shot in the Cabanas. As a result of these 
rumors the insurgent commanders, Gomez and Maceo, 
have announced that if Weyler shoots prisoners, they will 
retaliate by killing every Spanish soldier they capture, 
instead of disarmiug them and letting them go, as they 
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did under? the administration of General Campos. The 
orders which placed General Weyler in command of the 
island of Cuba gave him practically absolute power over 
every inhabitant in the colony, and he even has the right 
to remove any or all officers, military, civil, or judicial, 
without giving any explanation of his reasons therefor. 


MR. CASEY AND THE WASHINGTON 
ARCHITECTS. 


New York, February 15, 1896. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : 

Sir,—It appears that in a recent article published in 
your paper upon the new Congressional Library the titles 
of the illustrations are quite misleading, and do an obvi- 
ous injustice to the former architects of the building. 

As is clearly outlined in the text accompanying the 
illustrations, the exterior of the building, as well as the 
general plan, are virtually from the designs of Smithmeyer 
& Pelz, with subsequent modifications by Mr. Pelz. 

At a later date it was found necessary to redesign the 
interior architecture and many other features about the 
building, as far as the existing plan would admit. 

This task was assigned to me, as is correctly stated in 
the text. Yours very truly, 

DWARD PEARCE CASEY. 

P.S.—You would confer a great favor upon me by pub- 
lishing the above iv the next issue of 


[The above letter has been called forth by a resolution 
of censure adopted by the Washington Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, at a meeting held Fri- 
day evening, February 7th. This resolution, which has 
since been presented for adoption to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute, assembled in New York, was 
nimed at the correction of the impression recently created 
that Mr. Edward P. Casey was the architect of the new 
Congressional Library in Washington. ‘‘ Certain state- 
ments published in HARPER’s WEEKLY of December 
28, 1895,” were among those to which the Washington 
Chapter objected. Those statements, forming part of an 
article by Mr. Royal Cortissoz, were all made on the au- 
thority of Mr. Casey, to whom, as an architect officially 
connected with the work upon the Library, application 
was made for official data. Mr. Cortissoz desires us to 
state that these data were given to him by Mr. Casey, and 
that wherever in the article of December 28th allusion is 
made to the latter as architect, or to Messrs. Smithmeyer 
& Pelz as former architects, the facts stated or the im- 
pression corveyed followed Mr. Casey’s explicit represen- 
tations as to the responsibility of each individual named. 
As regards the titles under the illustrations—a detail to 
which no reference is made in the Washington resolution 
—they were affixed with Mr. Casey’s knowledge and au- 
thorization, after consultation between him aud a repre 
sentative of this } 


THE ESCAPE. 


(4. K. B.) 


I HAVE escaped the thraidom of the town,— 

The narrow, noisy streets without a tree, 

The cramped and stifling rooms wherein the free 
Light of the sun scarce dared to face the frowu 
Of shadow gargoyles gazing up und down 

Dim halls and chambers mockingly at me, 

And I have come to where the bird and bee 
Sing and the garden wears a floral crown. 


I have escaped; and those 1 love are here,— 
Friends and my heart’s own wife and little boy,— 
The Muse and Cupid—Cupid who may roam 
Among the shrubs and trample without fear 
The velvet grass and taste of childhood’s joy, 
And She and I find huppiness and home. 
FrRaNK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


“COUNTESS GUCKI” AT’ DALY’S. 


THE Countess Gucki, the most recent of the successful 
comedies adapted from the German of Franz von Schoen- 
than that have entered into the story of Mr. ey play- 
house, is not merely a lively and graceful comedy and a 
capital piece to enlist the gifts of such excellent actors as 
Mr. Daly can distribute in it. We have, to be sure, in 
such a connection, Miss Rehan,gayly bustling about in a 
role particularly adapted to her—in fact, written with the 
intention of her American and English appearances in it. 
We have Mr. Charles Richman—a new-comer among Mr. 
Daly’s people—as a strangely attractive, manly, rattling 
young soldier and lover. We meet Mrs. Gilbert, perenni- 
ally delightful as a kind - hearted eer. One ap- 
plauds Mr. Lewis,also perennially hen-pecked beneath Mrs. 
Gilbert's iron rule and piercing tongue. Mr. Edwin Sterns 
is excellent as a courtly old Russian warrior, with a ro- 
mantic heart, in spite of a gray head. All these merry 
matters are factors in Countess Gucki, and there is an un- 
common picturesqueness and color in the costuming of a 
pretty and wholesome play whose action is set in Vienna— 
fashionable and semi-official Vienna—not less than sev- 
enty-five years ago. But more than these matters, there 
comes into our entertainment in Von Schoenthan’s spark- 
ling piece and its rich dress a certain light touch of intel- 
lectual local coloring, a local allusiveness that—by a name, 
a word, a phrase, here or there—gives its firmer interest 
as a specially Viennese importation. Not merely by the 
poke-bonnets and high waists and ankle-buttoned trousers 
and bell-skirted coats and claborate uniforms and formal 
courtesies of Vienna in 1819 is hinted to us the Danube 
City as it was. Even in its English dress (and Mr. Daly. 
wisely, has less adapted than literally translated Vin 
Schoenthan’s text) the talk of the play puts us sketcl)- 
ily in touch with Vienna as it was in the days of Prinecs 
Schwartzenberg and Metternich and the Duke of Reich- 
stadt; Vienna. with Napoleon not long conquered and still 
alive in St. Helena; Wagram not at all a cold theme in 
Vienna; Vienna’s own fesche society influenced by French 
notions, French fashions; Goethe and Schiller living; Lan- 
ner a king of the waltz (though, by-the-bye, one notes a 
bit of anachronism there); the ‘‘ Innere Stadt” and its near 
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environments, so much the centre of aristocratic residence 
life that the widened street circles of. to-day were largely 
mere suburbs. Ah, it wasa different Vienna in 1819 from 
what is Vienna in 1896! and yet how much the same in 
Viennese spirit and Viennese fascinatian! This ancient 
local atmosphere is made part of the picture in Countess 
Gucki with a deal of effect by Von Schoenthan’s gay pen. 

Nor is this all. Besides the pictures, there is a neat lit- 
tle spear of satire sticking up through the piece. Itis a 
wholesome fun-poking at an ever-attackable subject in 
Germany and Austria, even in this rather less stilted time 
—the pettiness of a great deal of official life, the puerility 
of petty official dignity, the truckling in petty official wire- 
pulling in Germany's or Austria’s court life and capital 
life. One little speech that Miss Rehan delivers, with a 
pleasing effect of sincerity and warmth, rebukes false re- 
spect for empty titles and bureaucratic laziness; and con- 
trasts it with hard-working though humble industry. The 
house applauds it; and, by-the-bye, it applauds it in super- 
aristocratic Vienna as promptly as it does in democratic 
New York. 

Countess Gucki (or Countess Guckerl, as is the title of 
the play really, and with more Austrian correctness) is, in 
a word, an odd and charming picture, and a wholesome 
three hours of humor and airy suggestiveness. It is still 
drawing great houses at the Volkstheater in Vienna, where 
the drollery of Fraulein Odilon andthe fun -making 
of the clever Martinellis and of Herr Giampieri dash it 
on with much zest; and its American presentation is of 
much the same truthfulness. It is making a liberal round 
of the German and Austrian stages; and Mr. Daly has add- 
el perceptibly to the theatrical season’s mirth and refine- 
ment by its transferrence hither. 

E. IRENAEUS STEVENSON. 


LETTERS 


THEN I spoke last week of the impossibility of any 
poor person seeing a good modern play, or a good 
play of any kind, I did not‘mean to imply that the afflu- 
ent were not solely entitled to all the enjoyments of this 
world. If they alone can pay for them they alone have 
the right to them. That is the business view of the mat- 
ter, and I always like to take the business view; it flatters 
my vanity; it makes me feel like a business man. » 

I insist that this is the only test that can be applied in 
such cases. One might as well say that a poor person 
ought to have nice things to eat, or handsome clothes to 
wear, as say that he ought to have an evening of artistic 
pleasure at the theatre. Nothing could be more repugnant 
tothe spirit of our institutions, nothing more un-American. 
If it were merely a question of refined pleasure, I should 
leave it here; for there is nothing I am clearer about than 
that no poor person is entitled to a refined pleasure, for 
the simple and sufficient reuasou that he cannot pay for it. 


I 
But we Americans are all agreed that though a poor per- 
son nay not be elegantly amused at the common cost, he 
ought to be edified and enlightened, and a free education 
‘at the expense of the commonwealth is so plainly the right 
of every American that we offer it in all the States, and in 


some we force it upon the poorest persons. It is at this: 


point that the dual nature of the theatre embarrasses the 
simple conclusion that one must not have what one cannot 
pay for. Fully half the children in our public schools 
could not pay for their education, and yet they have it, be- 


cause their education is supposed to be a civic necessity. | 


Here we perceive A diviies principle, but with the ener- 
getic illogicof our rice, we go for the end without bother- 
ing about the obstacles in the way. If it could be shown 
that the theatre was an essential part of education we 
should ut once make it free and even obligatory; truant 
officers would be sent after the delinquents, and they 
would be made to show sume good reason why they were 
not at the play. 

But at its best the theatre is entertaining as well as in- 
structive, and that is what confuses our thinking about it, 
when we consider it as a school. Because it is a delight 
we cannot realize, that it is also one of the most potent 
influences for coofte evil in our lives. Yet it is unques- 
tionably so, and omy less so than the novel itself, which, 
as Mr. Crawford’ made us observe, a little while ago, is 
only a kind of portable theatre. It has been called a 
school of morals, and the fact is not affected by the other 
fact that it is far oftener a school of immorals. It is both 
one and the other; but it is the fault, the shame, the crime 
of the state that theatre is ever a school of immorals. It 
should never be left wholly to private interest, as it now 
is, and permitted to teach, as it so often does by example 
if not by precept, infamous things, atrocious things. 

If in any pulpit vice were preached. by mockerics of 
purity and appeals to lubricity such as we are used to in 
the theatre; if lying were inculcated, and passion put 
above duty; if revenge were taught as something noble; 
if homicide were lightly invoked, and adultery treated 
as a comical affair: somehow the law would reach that 
pulpit, although the state professes to have no relation 
with the church. In like mannerif in any private school 
or college the humanities were imparted by a chair de- 
voted to the study of those authors whose work befouls 
literature, the law would somehow \ntervene to prevent 
the mischief, although the effect migfit be logically blamed 
as a socialistic meddling with private enterprise. The 
theatre, however, is left unmolested in almost any excess; 
ideas are enacted if not expressed there which are simply 
abominable. We all know it; we can prove it at any 
lime; it is undeniable. 

Yet there age moments of the stage so fine, so poignant 
to the conscignce, and so cogent to the moral sense, that if 
they do not atone for all the evil it does. they are still 
most potently suggestive of the good it might do. But it 
can never do the good without doing the evil until it ‘is 
frankly recognized as a factor in popular education, which 
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continues its work life long, and teaches by the strongest 
appeals to the imagination, and to the unfading interest 
in human passions, human sorrows, human joys. It is, 
whatever we may say against it, the great school of mor- 
als, of the vital things beside which the knowledges of the 
text-books are not important, however important they are 
in themselves. It is, as I have said, the home of the earli- 
est and loveliest of the arts, and because it is so it is the 
temple of the gravest and weightiest of the sciences. It 
is the place above all other places where man may be and 
should be taught to know himself; and yet a state like 
ours which professes to be more than any other mindful 
of the common interests, the common advantages, aban- 
dons this mighty agency to private greed, and practically 
forbids it to all who cannot pay the price that greed puts 
upon its benefits. 


II. 


Nobody blames the managers for wishing to make mon- 
ey out of the theatres; but the theatres should be no more 
2 means of making money than the churches, the univer- 
sities, the public schools. I know that this saying will 
be to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks fool- 
ishness; but unless we acknowledge its truth the theatre 
will never, with all its noble ibilities, be other than 
the ignoble thing it now is. do not expect, or suppose 
that the theatres can all be put in the hands of the state 
atonce. It would be quite enough for the present if there 
were but one public theatre, even in so great a city as 
this, where good plays could be well given at < price so 
low that all might see them, enjoy them and profit by 
them. But failing so small an advance in the direction 
of the highest education, we might still have a public con- 
trol of the theatres centred in a Board or a Commission 
which should censure all plays to be performed and for- 
bid those ethically or esthetically bad.. We — have 
a Commission which has lately refused a considerable 
work of art offered to the city because it was not a good 
work of art. But if it is urged that there is a main dif- 
ference between rejecting an inadequate monument for a 
public park and forbidding the lessee of a theatre to make 
money out of a stupid or pestilent play, I have still to 
allege that we have a Board which censures the bhabita- 
tions of the citizens, which obliges landlords to muke 
changes and betterments in their ee: and which, 
when the conditions are hopelessly , orders buildings 
thrown down and destroyed, 

No doubt the owners complain, but *‘ the common-sense 
of most holds a fretful” self-interest in awe, and the pub- 
lic trusts implicitly in the judgments of the Board of 
Health. The Board of Education might fitly do a like 
office for the theatres; and if the Board as at present con- 
stituted were not fit for such an office it could easily be 
constituted so that it would be fit. At times it might err 
on the side of severity, but this would not be so regret- 
table as the error which is now all on the side of excess, of 
dulness, of lewduess. 


IIT. 


It will be said by the injudicious that the theatre is 
now what the people wish it to be, and that they bave 
a right to buy what they wish, there as elsewhere. But 
the people do not suffer themselves to buy wliat they 
wish elsewhere, if they wish evil, and to say that they 
had a right to do so would be to justify every infernal 
license and 

For my part [believe that the theatres are largely bad 
because the managers think the people want them so, and 
not because the people really want them so, or the man- 
agers want them so. ‘The people take what they can get, 
and the managers give them quite empirically this thing 
or that. But if a good thing finds itself on the stage it 
prospers there far beyond the evil thing. The Old Home- 
stead remained two or three years at one theatre in New 
York; Shore Acres is now in its third year, and the peo- 
ple are not weary of it. What vile play has held the 
stage so long as these charming and blameless things? 
What lewd opera of those called comic, has ever pleased 
so long as Gilbert's pieces, where neither song, nor dance, 
nor dialogue is ever indecent? 

No, beloved. we are not so black as the fancy of the 
playwrights and the managers paints us. The worst of it 
is that now, with the cost of the seats so grent as to be 
prohibitive, the theatre is cut off.from the wholesome crit- 
icism of the best of the American public, for the best of the 
American public are people who earn their livings, and 
are of such small incomes that they cannot afford to pay 
the theatre prices. It is to luxury, to idleness, to surfeit, 
to ennui that the stage plays now, and strives to impart a 
new sensation. 

With all our passion for the drama, the average Amer- 
ican cannot go to the theatre. The average Frenchman can; 
the.very poorest Frenchman can, for the French theatres 
are bound by their organic law, by their leave from the 
state to exist, to give once a week, or fortnight, or month, 
a free performance, which all may see who can get into 
the house. Imagine that! Actually, it is as if a poor 
cloakmaker ®r a street-sweeper could see a play by Irving 
or by Hare, or could find himself spectator in a good seat 
at a Shakespeare performance of Daly’s, or a presentation 
of a Gilbert opera, ora drama of Mr, Herne’s, or a play by 
Mr. Crane and his company. It is hardly imaginable, but 
it is true—in Paris. 

If we had one public theatre, or the control of the thea- 
tres by the Board of Education, or if the Board of Edu- 
cation would authorize free monthly performances of good 
plays, as it now authorizes the delivery of free weekly 
lectures, the quality of the drama would at once improve. 
The pocket- power theatres could not then draw with plays 
morally and esthetically inferior. The old bondage of the 
stage to what is worst in human nature would end, and 
we should have a free theatre speaking to the hearts and 
minds of a free people. W. D. HowELLs. 


DYNAMITE GUNS FOR 'THE DEFENCE 
| OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Few of our larger sea-coast cities have been success- 
ful in securing a part of the heavy gun and mortar bat- 
teries necessary for their proper defence; but among these, 
only two, New York on our eastern and San Francisco on 
our western coast, have been so successful as to secure, 
fully mounted and ready for action, powerful pneumatic 
dynamite - gun batteries, each guu capable of hurling a 
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rojectile carrying 500 pounds of the most powerful ex- 
Lhe known to bea able to destroy any vessel of what- 
ever type. ° 

On the brow of one of the highest bluffs overlooking 
San Francisco Bay, and in full view of the ‘‘ Golden. 
Gate,” has recently been placed a battery of three power- 
ful dynamite guns, at a cost of about $350,000. The site 
selected for the batiery lies between old Fort Point and 
Baker Beach, and has the sweep of nearly the entire bay 
of San Francisco. 

The use of shell filled with gunpowder, designed to ex- 
plode on striking its object, dates from the naval battle 
of Sinope in the Crimean war. 

The appearance in the market of high explosives, such 
as dynamite, camphorated gelatine, guncotton, emensite, 
etc., quickly suggested the advantages of these very pow- 
erful @xplosives over powder for the explosive charge. 
It was soon discovered, however, that the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of these substances to sudden shock was a severe 
obstacle in the way of successfully using them in modern 
high-power guns and mortars. While the comparatively 
insensitive explosives, guncotton and emensite, have been 
successfully fired in shells from high-power guns and 
mortars in charges as high as 100 pounds, it is hopeless to 
expect to secure from these guns the destructive torpedo 
effect which would result from the detonation at or in the 
vicinity of an enemy’s vessel of from 200 to 500 pounds of 
such a powerful explosive as dynamite or gelatine. 

Captain Zalinski, of the United States artillery, advo- 
cated a system of gun construction in which the steady 


‘pressure of compressed air instead of the sudden force pro- 


duced by powder gases should be utilized in propelling the 
shell from the gun. By this system the sudden pressure 
of 25,000 pounds per square inch on the base of the projec- 
tile while at the breech of the gun, which is generated in 
heavy gun and mortar firing, is reduced in pneumatic fir- 
ing to 1000 pounds per square inch. But by the proper 
adjustment of the supply of compressed air this latter 
pressure is uniformly maintained on the base of the pro- 
jectile throughout the entire length of the gun, thus giv- 
ing a maximum velocity with a minimum shock to the 
shell and its contents of powerful explosive. Of late 
years tls guu, now known as the pneumatic dynamite 
gun, has been developed and improved, until it has be- 
come a marvel of perfect and efficient workmanship, re- 
flecting great credit on the officers and other experts who 
have devoted themselves to this subject. 

The pneumatic dynamite-gun battery at San Francis- 
co consists of three 15-inch guns, mounted on suitable car- 
riages, which stand on revolving bases sunk four feet in 
strong concrete beds. Each gun, mounted on its proper 
carriage, without any of its accessories, weighs 43 tons. 
The great steel barrels of these guns are 52 feet in length, 
and are thus made in order to maintain the pressure on 
the projectile for the proper length of time necessary to 
give it its required energy in flight. These barrels are 
made in several sections, strongly riveted together. An 
important feature of this gun and its mounting is the fact 
that the gun can be traversed through 360 degrees, and 
thus be fired in any direction, and that the entire travers- 
ing and elevating of the gun are accomplished by one man, 
by means of electric power. For this purpose a small 
platform is placed on the left side of the gun-carriage, 
convenient for the manipulation of the two levers and one 
wheel which control all the movements and the firing of 
the gun. In large undergrouud chambers, protected by 
thick concrete walls, are compressed-air reservoirs, which 
are connected directly with the guns. These are known 
as firing reservoirs, and consist of eight huge wrought-iron 
tubes disposed in two nests. ‘These reservoirs hold, when 
charged, 680 cubic feet of air at a compression of 1000 
pounds per square inch, and by the p: oper manipulation of 
the levers previously mentioned this compressed air, the 
quantity of which is controlled by a firing valve which is a 
marvel of ingenuity, is let into the breech of the gun, and 
forces the projectile forward at the required energy. A 
powerful compressor plant is located near the battery for 
the purpose of supplying to the fiting reservoirs air at the 
pressure. 

hree different-sized projectiles are fired from these 15- 
inch guns, suitable for carrying their respective charges. 
These are the 8-inch, which carries 100 pounds of gelatine, 
the 10-inch, which carries 200 pounds, and the 15-inch, 
which carries 500 pounds of the most powerful explosive 
known to exist, and which is ‘the heaviest charge of high 
explosive that has thus far been successfully fired from 
any ty pe of gun. 

Julike other modern ordnance, these high-explosive 
guns are smooth bore, and this is one of the many means 
which are taken to prevent the explosion of the projectile 
in the bore of the gun. ‘The rotafy motion of the projee- 
tile caused by the rifling would produce a friction between 
the heavy charge of gelatine and the interior surface of 
the projectile, and the resulting heat would cause imme- 
diate explosion in the bore of the gun. To secure this ro- 
tary motion, which is absolutely necessary for the steadi- 
ness of motion and accuracy of flight of the projectile, 
there is made to protrude from its base a jong steel bar, at 
the end of which are attached thin metal blades or wings, 
eight in number, which, at the moment of leaving the 
muzzle of the gun. necessarily impart this required mo- 
tion to the projectile. The total length of these heaviest 
projectiles is eleven feet. | 

In firings made with this type of gun for rapidity and 
accuracy the results have been most satisfactory. The 
dynamite gun, being of high-angle fire similar to the 
mortar, lias at first every chance of striking the deck of 
the vesse], but, on falling short of this object aimed at, 
on striking the water it immediately shoots forward be- 
low the water level and parallel with its surface, striking 
the vessel in one of its most vital points. An ingenious 
time fuse is attached to the point of the projectile, which 
causes it to explode at the moment of impact with the 
vessel, or at any required number of seconds after strik- 
ing the water. For rapidity of fire these guns fulfil all 
requiremen'!s. as may be judged from a record of ten 
shots with 500-pound charged shell in 15 minutes 36} sec- 
onds ; and for five shells similarly charged, 7 minutes 58 
seconds. The extreme range of fire of the gun. is about 
three miles. 

Only seven of these pneumatic guns have thus far been 
manufactured for coast defence, six of which are owned 
by the United States and one by Great Britain, the latter 
being mounted at Shoeburyuess. 

Heatu, Jun. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


VALERIANO WEYLER, 
Captain-General of Cuba. 


THE “ALFONSO IIL,” WITH GENERAL WEYLER ABOARD, ENTERING TIIE HARBOR OF HAVANA. 


The Figure with the widest Sash is General Weyler. 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL WEYLER, ESCORTED BY THE CITY OFFICIALS, PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS OF HAVANA TO THE GOVERNMENT PALACE. 


THE NEW CAPTAIN-GENERAL’S ARRIVAL IN CUBA.—DRawn FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SENT BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN CuBA.—[Ske Pate 198.] 
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of\ Glimpse of a Doorar) 


The O18 Adobe Church. 


SKETCHES IN SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO.—Drawn sy W. A. Rocers.—[See Pace 207.) 
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HOW LONG AND LOFTY BRIDGES ARE BUILT. 


IRST the road and the river are carefully sur- 
veyed, and the most suitable or practicable 
crossing determined; the surface of the river- 
bottom is measured, and drawings made of its 
irregularities; the material--sand, rock, mud, 

earth, or gravel—and the depth and position of the dif- 
ferent strata sive determined by borings, and the number 
and position of spans chosen so that the piers will be_lo- 
cated where ‘they will not unnecessarily impede the flow 
-of the river or obstruct navigation, and so as to avoid 
treacherous or deep foundations. 

The number and character of them are fixed so that their 
total cost shall not exceed that of the metal superstrueture, 
whose weight (and consequently cost) increases much more 
rapidly than the length of spans, and is practically pro- 
hibitive beyond about 550 feet. Only six railroad-bridge 
spans have ever yet been completed much longer. than 
that, viz., the Forth Bridge, in Scotland, 1710 feet; Suk- 
kur, in India, 820 feet; Viaur, in France. 820 feet; Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, 790 feet; Red Rock, Arkansas, 660 feet ; 
and the Niagara Falls Suspension-Bridge, 820 feet. The 
Brooklyn Bridge, 1595 feet span, is only for highway traf- 
fic. and there are some other long suspension roadway 
bridges, but no arch or trussed ones it much as 600 feet 
long. 

In this country the members of a bridge are very sel- 
dom fitted together at all before they leave the shops, 
and the whole bridge is never completely assembled there. 
On the contrary, the contractor building the bridge, if it 
is a large one and hurried, probably classifies the differ- 
ent sorts: of materials it contains, and orders the exact 
number of bars of 
steel of given lengths 
from five or ten dif- 
ferent rolling-mills in 
several States; then he 
may have the finished 
members made at sev- 
eral different remote 
bridge shops, exam- 
ined by as many dif- 
ferent inspectors, and 
only eellected togeth- 
er at the bridge site, 
to be fitted togeth- 
er with the utmost 
Speed, under penalty 
of heavy forfeitures 
for delay. 

At the bridge site, 
perhaps in a moun- 
tain wilderness, hun- 
dreds of miles from 
any town or machine- 
shop, the parts-of the bridge are received by the dozens of 
car-loads, great heaps of huge girders, columns, rods, and 
boxes of rivets, that When the erector arrives may have 


CHARACTERISTIC JOINT OF A BRIDGE 
TRUSS, 


been stacked up indiscriminately in tall piles in narrow 


spaces a mile away. Here is his bridge; there are the 
narrow masonry piers and abutments, rising high and 
naked, hundreds of feet apart, out of a roaring current, or 
perhaps where the bottom is-of jagged rocks or intermin- 
able mud or quicksand. 

The problem is merely to span the chasm with a solid, 
self-sustaining structure that may weigh over a thousand 
tons and b@two hundred feet above the water, composed 
of huge:inflexible pieces, some of which weigh as much 
as a heavily loaded freight car. The erector may never 
before have seen the place or any piece of the bridge, but 
is equipped with a full set of principal drawings of it. A 
skeleton diagram on which the length and size of each 
member is given, and a systematic method of marking 
gives one or two characteristic letters and a number for 
each member corresponding with the same letters and 
numbers painted * on the piece itself before it left the 
shop, and identifying it on invoice and in the field. He 
has plenty of timber and iron bolts, a steam hoisting- 
engine, ¢ar-loads of ropes and pulley - blocks, hydraulic 
jacks, a blacksmith’s and carpenter’s outfit and other hand 
tools, and from ten to fifty skilled men, and with them he 
habitually accomplishes results that are second to none 
among great ancient or- modern constructions, and that 
would be almost incredible but for their familiar fre- 
quency. 3 


One of two distinct methods are generally used for 


erecting great bridges that are not suspension-bridges. 

e most ordinary is first to build a temporary wooden 
platform or ‘* false-work ” just high enough to receive the 
lower side of the bridge which is assembled upon it, con- 
nected up to be self-sustaining, whereupon the false- work 
is removed. 

The other and characteristically American or cantilever 
method requires no false-work under the main span, which 
is built out piece by piece from each end, free of all sup- 
port, until the approaching sides meet and are connected 
in the middle, like two beams pushed out over opposite 
walls.— Of course the beams must be heavy enough not to 
overbalance, and similarly the bridge must be anchored, 
Which is usualiy effected by extending the trusses beyond 
‘ach end of the main span and securing their extremities 
to the supporting heavy masonry piers before commen. 
cing to build out the overhanging arms. 

Either method requires the use of powerful, easily 
moved derricks to handle the truss members, to lift, and to 
arrange them. These are called travellers, and their dif- 
ferent forms and operations, and the construction and de- 
sign of false-work under diflicult and unusual conditions, 
afford as much interest as the exceptional methods em- 
ployed in peculiar cases, and occasional schemes for mak- 
ing an old bridge do duty in supporting the new one while 
it is being constructed to_replace it. 

Bridge erection more than any other: field construction 
affords opportunity for and necessitates the adoption of 
ingenious scientific and mechanical expedients for the so- 


* An old erector was shipping three bridges to different parts in 
Senth America, and expecting the pieces would be inevitably mixed 
up in the hold of the vessel, he added to. its mark a red cross for every 
piece belonging to one bridge, a gregn one for the second bridge, and 
a vellow one for the third, explaining, “* Now when the erector who 
goes with this wants those stupid foreigners to pick ont a certain 
bridge he has only to say, ‘ Here, you black rascais, bring every one 
of those red sons-of-gunes,’ or, *‘ Hustle ont those little yellow fellows,’ 
or, * Freeze on ta every last green one,’ and the done.” 
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BY FRANK SKINNER, C. E. 

lution of difficult problems, and requires a fertility of in- 
vention and confidence of resource as well as accurate and 
competent deductions for prompt and decisive action in 
danger and emergency. 

Enormous mechanical forces must be provided, multi- 
plied, and directed with the simplest appliances, while 
natural or developed forces and strains of millions of 
pounds must be encountered and opposed or avoided. 
Exact measurements must be made in inaccessible places; 
huge rigid masses of steel must be temporarily sprung 
or adjusted and manipulated with power and delicacy; 
inaccuracies of construction must sometimes be remedied. 

Exposed. incomplete. and temporary construction must 
withstand the fury of flood and tempest, while too often 
the erector is not free to do the safest thing, but must try 
to cheapen it, to risk this and that, to balance chances, and 
to choose the least of evils. 

Exact data, drawings, and compilations and test records 
are usually preserved and available of modern important 
bridges, since they are indispensable for their construc- 
tion. Photographs of the completed structure, too, can 
always be readily secured, but drawings, photographs, 
and accurate descriptions of the processes of erection in 
the field, and especially of the false-work and travellers, 
are much more difficult to obtain. Indeed, it is often im- 
possible to secure them immediately after the completion 
of the work, because they may have existed only as rough 
sketches on loose scraps of paper, or even have been 
evolved from the verbal directions of the superintendent, 
who generally depends largely on his presence and con- 
stant oversight to direct operations and field constructions 
as they arise. The explanation is therefore due that the 
data for the following descriptions were mostly collected 
by the writer from a few existing working drawings, from 
personal descriptions and explanations by the engineers, 
contractors, and their superintendents, from photographs 
recvived from them, and from notes and sketches made in 
visits to many of the bridges described, a very large part 
of the material having been secured in the service of the 
Engineering Record, which has developed a special field 
of technical journalism in the presentation of the most 
notable field constructions. 

The first very long trussed-span railroad bridge in the 
United States was built at Cincinnati, in 1877, to carry 
the Cincinnati Southern Railroad across the Ohio River, 
which it did with five spans at an elevation of 150 feet 
above the water. The channel span is 519 feet long, and 
was erected with the old-fashioned “ top false-work,”—7. e., 
a timber platform was built at the level of the bottom of 
the bridge to receive its lower members, and upon this, as 
a floor, another platform the height of the truss, about 
fifty or sixty feet, was built along the entire length upon 
which to arrange the upper pieces and to support them 
until the whole was finished. 

Top false-work is no longer used for such work, but is 
replaced by a movable tower with numerous powerful 
hoists, that runs on the lower or main false-work from 
end to end, generally astride of and clear of the iron-work, 
whieh it hoists, assembles, and sustains several pieces at a 
time, until they are permanently connected into a section 
that is rigid and braced in every direction to stand firmly 
on the main platform. Usually the tower, which is called 
a traveller, commences at one end and backs away from 
the work as it ‘finishes it until it reaches the other end, 
but it may commence at the middle and work to one 
end, 

Ordinarily for the main frame-work rows of piles are 
driven across the river, cut off square above low water, 
and capped with heavy timbers crossways to the bridge. 
On these caps framed timber bents or trestles in one or 
more stories are erected to a proper height, and covered 
with a floor suitable to receive the iron-work and trav- 
eller track, together with a railroad track to receive cars 
of bridge iron from the shore. 

In the case of the Cincinnati Bridge, as in many subse- 
quent Ohio and Mississippi River bridges, the erection 
was attended with misfortunes. The river is subject to 
sudden and violent floods, which may raise the water-level 
as much as 62 feet at this point. After the false-work of 
this channel span was built it was washed out by a flood, 
again rebuilt, and again destroyed, and finally built a 
third time before the bridge was safely completed, at a 
heavy cost. 

The bridge across the Ohio at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
has a channel span of 525 feet, for which the false-work and 
traveller were in readiness, and several hundred tons of 
iron for the floor system had been distributed along the 
top of the false-work, and the traveller had begun to erect 
the truss, when the river commenced to rise rapidly, and the 
men hastened to remove the engines and most valuable 
tools, but were soon driven away by the danger occasion- 
ed by the damming up of great quantities of drift-wood, 
etc., ngainst the false-work, which probably obstructed the 
current so much that it scoured out the bottom in which 
the piles were driven. Every effort was made to dis- 
lodge the drift, and great hawsers were fastened to the 
false-work to secure it, but it trembled and shook,and final- 
ly went down with a great crash. 

Most of the timber and all of the iron were recovered, 
and the false-work replaced, and the span finally erected 
upon it. Such accidents are not uncommon, and by dint 
of the most strenuous efforts night and day more than 
one great span has been finished, while the water was ris- 
ing rapidly; just in time to be swung clear of the false- 
work before it was washed out. 

The Poughkeepsie Bridge * across the Hudson River 
has several very long and high spans. The lower picture 
shows the first span (an intermediate one about 550 feet 
long) when two-thirds erected, the traveller and false-work 
being as handsome and imposing as were ever construct- 
ed. Here the river-bottom was composed of very deep 
soft mud extending beyond the bottoms of the longest 
piles, which were cut off square after being driven 60 feet. 
Other long piles were then spliced to the tops of them 
and driven 60 feet further; then their tops were thorough- 
ly braced together, capped a few feet above the water, 
and a magnificent five- storied false - work 130 feet high 
built on top of them. 7On top of this structure the four 
ree conan or bents of the traveller, itself over 100 feet 
high,*were built flatwise, then with great skill successively 

* These pictures and others are made from photographs secured 
through the kindness of the Engineering Record. 
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revolved around the fastened lower edges into vertical 
positions and secured by cross-braces. The operation for 
the first bent was not unlike placing a ladder flat on the 
ground, holding the foot to prevent slipping, and then 
gradually lifting the top up, but it was done with an 
enormous timber frame ‘over 100 feet long, and not nearly 
stiff enough to sustain its own weight sidewise. The 
superintendent stood at the most dangerous point, at the 
foot of it, and one of the men rode up on the topmost 
piece. 

Over each pier small derricks or shears for handling the 
false-work timber are seen, and in the middle of the iron- 
work some engines that from a fixed point operated the 
hoisting-ropes in the successive positions of the traveller, 
and by means of ropes attached to the traveller carried 
around pulleys fastened to the floor in advance, and 
brought back and wound up On their drums, pulled the 
traveller ahead. Just to the right of these engines is seen 
a small elevated platform with engine boiler, pump, fur- 
nace, and other machinery upon it. This is a riveting 
traveller that ran on a track inside the large traveller, and 
carried on a revolving platform hydraulic: machinery for 
driving the rivets. 

After this first span was completed its false-work was 
removed, as shown in the other picture, and a new trav- 
eller built on top of it that had one end overhanging be- 
yond the left-hand end of the bridge, and enabled it to 
build out the adjacent or cantilever span piece by piece 
until a panel was completed and self-sustaining, when the 
traveller moved further out upon it and built another, and 
so on to the centre of the span, where it was met by a 
similar traveller working out from the left-hand shore, 
where a fixed span or ‘‘ anchor arm” had previously been 
built on false-work to sustain the overhanging weiglit. 

In this work the steel was delivered by boats underneath 
the bridge, and hoisted and assembled together as used, 
usually at one operation. There are three intermediate 
spans of 525 feet each that were built on false-work, the 
piles being pulled up and driven again for the second span 
after the first was finished. One hundred and forty men 
were employed on the erection of the iron, and in one day 
raised, assembled, and connected 108 lineal feet of the two 
great trusses, some of whose single pieces weighed 68,000 
pounds. Their working outfit included 2 pile-drivers, 14 
scows, 3 steamboats, 1 steam-launch, 3 multiple and 5 
ordinary steam hoisting engines, and 40 sets of triple 
tackle, each with 2500 feet of best Manila rope about 5 
inches in circumference. 

The longest trussed span on this continent, and the third 
longest in the world, is in the single-track railroad and 
highway bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, 
Tennessee, which is nearly half a mile long exclusive of 


‘the approach, and- weighs over 16,000,000 pounds. Its 


5,000,000-pound central span, 621 feet long, is the longest 
and heaviest one ever erected on false-work, which was 
built as shown in the picture. The huge traveller ran on 
four lines of rails 200 feet above the water, while the plat- 
form which supported it.and the iron-work was composed 
of 20 parallel horizontal lines of heavy stringers carried 
by transverse trestle bents, each composed of nine 12 by 
12 inch posts built up from a heavy timber sill that 
capped 18 piles from 90 to 100 feet long. 

After erecting the side spans the 790-foot channel span, 
weighing over 5,866,000 pounds, was erected from them 
by the cantilever method, similar to that employed at 
Poughkeepsie. When the erectors were ready to put in 
the last piece of bottom chord at the centre of the truss, 
connecting the two approaching ends, the distance be- 
tween them was found to be about four inches too short 
to receive it. The usual devices for adjusting the positions 
of the ‘end pieces and the distance between them were 
provided at the east end only, and could not allow for any 
further movement. If a new piece were made four inches 
shorter it would be four inches too short when the bridge 
was finished. It was calculated that the bridge must first 
be raised up three feet higher in the centre, archwise, to 
receive certain strains and release the interfering mem- 
bers, therefore the adjacent spans were heavily loaded to 
throw this one up, steam-pipe was laid in the top chord to 
expand and spring it up, and a toggle-joint formed of 
heavy steel bars placed at the centre still further to short- 
en the troublesome joint. The most powerful tackle was 
applied, and finaily, after twelve days of critical delay, all 
the devices operating together raised the enormous span 
bodily, from within itself, apparently like a man lifting 
himself by his boot straps. When the bridge was high 
enough the pressure on certain portions was relieved, and 
enabled some blocks to be removed that permitted the 
whole structure to be easily lowered again beyond its ori- 
ginal position until the distance between the end pieces 
became just right to receive the connecting link, and its 
insertion completed the truss, and signalized one of the 
most brilliant feats a bridge-erector ever accomplished. 

The 360-foot span of the Winona Bridge across the 
Mississippi was erected cantilever fashion by a peculiar 
tower-shaped traveller, which was jointed so that it could 
be adjusted to conform to the different angles of the in- 
clined trusses. The hoisting-engine was raised from a 
boat below in the ingenious manner shown in the picture. 
Four tackles were attached to the top of the traveller and 
to the frame of the engine, one at each corner. Then the 
hoist-lines of these tackles were brought down and all 
evenly wound up by an engine on the boat below, and as 
the tackles were thus pulled up the attached engine was 
steadily raised till it could be lowered upon beams thrust 
under it on the bridge floor. 

At Poughkeepsie and elsewhere a hoisting-engine has 
been similarly raised, except that the tackles were wound 
upon its own drums, thus making it hoist itself and the 
five men that operated it and rode up on it. 

Sometimes two cantilever arms are built out simulta- 
neously from a centre pier, thus balancing themselves, as 
was done with one end of each of the two 408-foot channel 
spans of the Lachine Bridge over the St. Lawrence River. 

Another illustration of cantilever erection is of the rail- 
road bridge across the St. John River, New Brunswick, 
Canada, where a span 477 feet long was built out over a 
very deep swift current in which the tide-level rose and 
fell 30 feet twice a day, and it was impracticable to build 
false-work there, which would have required to be 96 feet 
high above low water. 

The Columbia River Bridge comprised a 416-foot span 
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high above the channel, which was 1380 feet deep al low 
water, making it imperative that it should be built with- 
out false-work. False- works 60 feet and 100 feet high were 
therefore built at each end of the main span, and on each 
of them was erected bottom side up one-half of a 250-foot 
span, intended to be permanently placed at the left end 
of the bridge. On the shore ends of these trusses were 
placed 400-ton piles of steel rails, thus forming anchored 
arms by which the ends of the main truss were sustained 
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ERECTION OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE. 


while being built out to connect at the centre as shown. 
After the main span was completed the auxiliary half- 
spans were taken down and re-erected together in proper 
position on the false-work at the left end of the bridge. 

The largest bridge spans in the world, two of 1710 feet 
each of the Forth Bridge, in Scotland, contain each over 
28,000,000 pounds of steel, and were built simultaneously 
vut, as shown in the picture, as balanced cantilevers from 
each side of the central tower 330 feet high. The tower 
posts were steel tubes, built piece by piece of separate 
plates assembled and riveted together on. the spot, and 
handled by derricks on huge girders that reached across 
their tops and were jacked up as the tower itself pro- 
gressed. The main top and bottom truss members or 
chords built out from the tower were stiff enough to be 
self-sustaining for a distance of 100 feet, where they were 
joined to the intersecting diagonals, and with them form- 
ed sections of the truss successively self-supporting to 
the last connection. ‘The top chord was extended in 24- 
foot sections, handled by an overhanging traveller running 
on top of it, as shown at the right-hand upper corner of 
the picture. The great lower chords, also 12-foot tubes, 
were built by means of an enclosing sleeve or frame 20 
feet square, which carried riveting machinery, derricks, 
etc., and was made in several detachable lengths, the rear 
one of which was, as the chord piece grew,from time to 
time removed and fastened on in front. 

The work was notable for its characteristically Eng- 
lish design and methods of construction as well as for 
its enormous cost and unprecedented magnitude, which is 
indicated in the picture by’ the extremely minute size of 
the men who, in the original photograph, are seen stand- 
ing all over the work, but have become reduced to invisi- 
bility in the smaller engraving of it here shown The pic- 
ture shows only one of the piers and a small part of the 
finished bridge. The multitude of derricks, travellers, 
scaffolds, and swinging platforms were of course removed 
upon the completion of the work. 

{Sometimes stiff girders are shipped whole and com- 
pletely finished from the shops loaded on-one, two, three, 
or even four cars. <A pair of 70-foot plate girders, weigh- 
ing perhaps 60,000 pounds, have been carried across a 
river on an old bridge, and unloaded from the cars directly 
above the position they were to finally occupy in replac- 
ing the old ones. Choosing a time when a few hours’ 
interval could be secured between trains, the track was 


Fae from the old bridge, and the new girders lowered 


st inside tlre old ones to the same level by hydraulic 
jacks that let them down as the crib-work of timbers at 
the ends which supported them was removed piece by 
piece. Then the old trusses were quickly torn out, the 
new girders slid horizontally on greased rails into their 
places, the floor beams, stringers, and braces bolted up, and 
track rapidly restored for traffic, after which the bolts 
were safely replaced at leisure by rivets. 

Where there is no existing bridge to carry the new one 
across upon, a common way of erecting a stiff girder span 
that is not too long or heavy is by a single tall pole, called 
an gin pole, secured by four strong guy-ropes at the top, 
and carrying a tackle with which the girder is lifted bod- 
ily and swung at once into place. In the picture the gird- 
ers have been received on the two platform-cars, and a 
locomotive engine beyond the caboose-car in the back- 
ground has been attached to the fall rope of the tackle, 
and by pulling it out through a pulley-block at the foot of 
the pole is hoisting the girder while the men are steadying 
and swinging it by tag-lines, well pleased to be relieved 
of hard work at the windlasses, or ‘‘ crabs,” as the band 
hoists are called. 

Arch bridges are necessarily almost always erected on 
false-work that forms a scaffold for the curved under sur- 
face, though a notable exception exigts in the famous Eads 
bridge across the Mississippi River, at St. Louis, whose 
537 and 552 foot spans, composed of four arches whose 
lower chords were made of barrel-like steel tubes 18 inches 
in diameter and 12 feet long, were projected simulta- 
neously both sides of the piers, cantileverwise, and sus- 
tained by guy-ropes from temporary oak towers that were 
raised and lowered bodily by powerful hydraulic mechan- 
ism to adjust the ends for connection at the centre. When, 
however, the last piece forming the arch key was reached 
the space was too short for it, and was made longer by 
packing the two great arcs of steel in ice and causing the 
metal to contract. 

A recent highway bridge across the Mississippi, at Min- 
neapolis, contains two 456-foot arches 90 feet high, and 
weighs 1000 tous. The picture of it is illustrative of the 
usual type of erection. In the foreground span every- 
thing below the arch is temporary timber false-work, and 
everything above it is permanent iron construction, ex- 
cept the traveller which handled the pieces of iron, as- 
sembled them in advance of itself to build its own plat- 
form, upon which it constantly moved forward with the 
long frame-work overhanging to command always a panel 
or two in advance. The arch in the background is com- 
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pleted and its false-work removed and set up again for 
the second span. 

The Washington Arch, across the Harlem River at High 
Bridge, consists of two 510-foot spans, each composed of 
six steel plate girder arch ribs built in sections 12 to 15 
feet long and 8 feet high that correspond exactly to the 
stones in an arch ring. They were lifted by one derrick 
to a horizontal platform alongside the bridge, and there 
carried on cars to the required position, whence they were 
hoisted by special travellers that ran on top of the arches, 
and were adjustable to its different slopes. As seen in 
the picture, the channel false - work contained a large 
opening for navigation which was bridged by a span 
that carried the false-work and steel above. While this 
bridge was being erected a man fell from a height of 95 
feet from it. striking head first, and penetrating beyond his 
shoulders into the soft mud, from which he was safely ex- 
tricated comparatively uninjured. 

Sometimes when the trusses possess sufficient stiffness to 
resist the abnormal strains developed, the first two spans 
of a long bridge are assembled complete on the shore at 
one end of the bridge, connected together, and pushed 
out over the abutment till they meet, and are supported 
upon the first pier; then another span is connected on 
nt the rear, and all these are moved forward until the 
first one reaches the second pier, and so on until finally 
the first span has crossed the whole width of the river and 
reached its final position on the last abutment. 

This method is more practised abroad than here. One 
instance was that of the 1200-foot Sumiére Viaduct in 
France, whose five spans were built in successive 100-foot 
sections, and protruded over the piers and temporary 
towers midway between them, until finally the entire mass, 
weighing 2,200,000 pounds, was landed in position at the 
seventh step. ‘This erection, however, occupied sixteen 
months, which is more than five times as long as would be 
required in this country. 

Another example of this method of erection is the Birriz 
Viaduct, Costa Rica, where four 156-foot spans were rolled 
into position from one end of the crossing. The forward 
end, however, was equipped with a frame-work or pilot 54 
feet long thai was temporarily fastened to it to facilitate 
the launching and diminish the strains. 

In this country viaducts are usually erected by a trav- 
eller that runs on top of the completed structure and with 


an arm that overhangs more than a span’s length in 


vance of the last tower, assembles the next tower, and 
placing the span bodily upon it, moves forward across it, 
and repeats the operation. A most notable example of 
this is in the Pecos Viaduct, Texas, that is 328 feet high, 
said to be the third highest in the world. It was erected 
by a traveller that overhung the work 124 feet, an unpre- 
cedented length. It was clamped to the girders on which 
it rested, and was besides anchored by a 50,000- pound 
counterweight at the rear end to enable it to lift its maxi- 
mum loads of 22,000 pounds for cach of the 65-foot gird- 
ers. The highest tower was erected in about six days. 

A precisely opposite method was used in building the 
famous Kinzua Viaduct in Pennsylvania. It is some- 
what similar to the Pecos Viaduct in appearance, and its 
towers, 301 feet high, were built up from the bottom with- 
out any false-work or traveller. As fast as asection was 
added to the posts heavy timbers were lashed on to them, 
projecting far enough above them to enable them to lift 
the succeeding lengths and hold them while they were 
riveted on to the tops of the last ones, where they, in their 
turn, received. the derricks, and so on to the upper sec- 
tions, which, with the connecting spans, were erected by 
a travelling derrick on top. 

The Rock Creek Viaduct, in Washington, Da. is near- 
ly 140 feet high, and its 135-foot spans were erected by a 
small traveller, with a short overhang, that first erected a 
temporary wooden tower as far away as possible, then 
placed one-third sections of the truss upon it, and moved 
forward upon them, built another tower, set the second 
thirds of the trusses upon it, and finally proceeding to the 
ends, riveted the last sections, after which, of course, the 
towers were removed. 

Large bridges have been raised and lowered by pump- 
ing water in and out of boats upon which they were 
temporarily supported, and in several instances have been 
floated long distances on towers built on barges. The 
Hawkesbury Bridge, in Australia, the Hoogly Bridge, in 
India, the Britannia Bridge, in England, the Coteau Bridge, 
in Canada, and the Brunot’s Island Connecting Bridge, in 
Pennsylvania, are notable examples of this method. 

In the case of the Brunot’s Island Bridge, across the 
Ohio River, the 525-foot channel span, weighing 1,800,000 
pounds, was completely erected at a height of nearly 100 
feet above the water on piles driven near the shore sev- 
eral hundred feet from its required position. Nine coal- 
barges nearly full of water were then placed underneath 
it, and, being pumped out, rose and lifted high false-work, 
bridge, and all clear of the supporting piles, and were 
towed upstream by steamboats and tugs, and safely de- 


posited their top-heavy burden on its tall piers. 


The Coteau Bridge, across the St. Lawrence River, in- 
cluded ten 217-foot spans and four 223-foot spans, all of 
which were erected on a high false- work three miles 
above their piers, and, when completed, were skidded off 
upon towers built on the decks of two pontoons, brace: 
together seventy feet apart, and floated down on a seven- 
mile current, and placed in the required position as shown 
in the pictyre. 

Although in this country as much as possible of the 
erection work is done by steam-power, a great deal must 
be done by band, and is of a very severe and laborious 
nature. Framing and handling heavy timber, loading 
and unloading the steel, assembling it in place on the 
false-work and at the connections, hammer-work, and riv- 
eting are the most important kinds, and it is remarkable 
with what force and accuracy a man will swing a heavy 
two-handed sledge while standing on a narrow plank pro- 
jecting from a high false-work. 

On important work as many of the rivets as possible 
are often driven by hydraulic or pneumatic machines, but 
always some, and often many, must be driven by hand, 
and form an important item, especially when they are of 
steel, very long and thick, such as would require a press- 
ure of 50,000 to 80,000 pounds in a machine. They are 
heated almost white hot in portable forges, then carried 
singly in a pair of tongs as near as convenient to the riv- 
eting gang, and thrown perliaps twenty to fifty feet up to 
them. One of the men catches them in a small keg or 
bucket and puts them in the hole, where two men drive 
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them with alternate rapid blows of heavy long-handled 
hammers called flogging hammers. 

While the railroad suspension bridge of Niagara Falls 
was being rebuilt a few years ago « man Was running 
along the top chord with a hot rivet; the chord, which 
was about twenty inches wide and smeared with oil, over- 
hung the rapids 240 feet below, and when he slipped upon 
it he instantly threw himself flat on his face as be fell, 
and grasping the chord with both arms and legs stuck 
safely to it, got up, carried the rivet to its destination be- 
fore it cooled, helped drive it, walked ashore, and was 
faint and trembling for nearly an hour afterwards. 

Usually bridge men have abundant nerve and pluck, as 
was the case of a man whe fell from a great height when 
building the Point Bridge in Pittsburg. After falling 
several feet he caught a rope in mid-air, and clinging to 
it, slipped along down a considerable distance, until final- 
ly he arrested himself, though not until the flesh was torn 
from his hands to the bone, notwithstanding which he res- 
olutely climbed up hand over hand to the top of the rope 
and safely regained the false-work. 

An accident that despite its serious nature was absurd- 
ly comical was once witnessed by the writer at the erec- 
tion of a bridge in Ohio. The end post of a bridge is 
frequently inclined a little from the vertical. so as to 
make an angle steeper than that of the sharpest roof, 
and it is not an uncommon practice among bridge men to 
grasp it with both hands and bending the knees and draw- 
ing the feet well up under the body, to walk up it on 
all fours, as it were, to the top of the bridge. One awk- 
ward, blundering fellow idiotically essayed to come down 
in the same way, and he did, with a difference, by the long 
run. He lost his hold and fell before he had descended 
two feet; but instead of falling straight down the forty or 
fifty feet to the abutment masonry below, he coiled up 
like a caterpillar, and rolled neck and heels half-way down 
the steep post, then sprawled off the side and dropped 
vertically, striking on a rope that was very tightly streteh- 


ed horizontally a couple of feet above the ground; from . 


it he bounded five feet up in, the air, and instead of drop- 
ping gently on the ground alongside, diverged enough to 
clear the masonry and to fall another twenty feet upon « 


pile of loose stones at the water’s edge. Whien his com-¢ 


panions reached him he had recovered his feet and a very 
forcible vocabulary; and in less than a week resumed his 
duties on the bridge. 

In going aloft it is necessary to climb up either on the 
iron-work itself, on a ladder, or on cleats spiked to the 
false-work timbers, and it is hard work to carry your own 
weight alone 200 feet high. If done in one minute (about 
half the speed of ordinary walking, and the person weighed 
165 pounds) it would require the exercise of exactly one 
horse-power of mechanical force. Coming down, how- 
ever, is much easier, and the old bridge man rarely climbs 
then. Ifa tackle is suspended near and is jammed up 
tight (¢.e., the lower block and hook pulled up close to the 
upper block), he will step on the lower block, and grasp- 
ing the fixed part of the rope with one hand, ride safely 
down, as the tackle overhauls—z.e., as the loose “ fall.” rope 
spins over the pulleys and lets them separate, checked. 
only by the friction and stiffness of the rope. Another 
universal way of descending is by any single line which is 
wound once or twice around one leg and gripped between 
the hollows of the feet. This method is also safe and easy, 
and allows one to go fast or slow or stop at will. 

Accidents occurring to single individuals are often not 
the fault of the victim, who is frequently injured by an 
article dropped by somebody else, or knocked off from the 
work by some carelessness. An experienced bridge erector 
seldom falls from a great height through dizziness or 
missteps, but may do so by the tipping of a loose plank. 
Only a few great accidents involving large loss of life and 
limb have occurred in bridge erection in this country. 
The most calamitous of them was on June 15, 1892, when 
one of the most experienced and able bridge-erecting firms 
in this or any other country, notably careful, cool, and 
prudent men, were building a 360-foot span over the Lick- 
ing River, near Covington, Kentucky. Forty men were 
busy on the false-work, upon which about 200,000 pounds 
of iron had been assembled, when the whole structure sud- 
denly collapsed, and in a moment.was a chaotic mass of 
shattered timber and large pieces of broken and twisted 
iron in the bottom of the river. Thirty men, including 
two of the contractors in charge, were killed outright. 

For a long time the cause of the disaster was undeter- 
mined, and many more or less unsatisfactory theories 
were advanced; that the bracing was insufficient, that the 
piles had been undermined by the flood, ete.; but it was 
finally stated, and is probably true, that a tackle broke and 
dropped a large chord piece weighing many tons several 
feet upon the false-work, knocking out some of it and 
dragging tlie rest down with it. 

Bridge erection is a laborious, exacting calling, but ex- 
ceeded by none other.in the magnitude of its undertakings 
and the courage and resourcefulness demanded. Techni- 
cal skill and professional training are valuable advantages 
for this work, but among its ablest leaders are practical 
men with no mathematical, scientific, or academic educa- 
tion, to whose skill and wisdom and genius the develop- 
ment of this great branch of engineering is largely due. 

No other calling demands greater experience, courage, 
good judgment,and personal endurance than that display- 
ed by the leaders and skilled workmen in bridge erection. 
They must construct the loftiest and most difficult scaf- 
folds solely by their own resources, often in remote and 
dangerous positions, and upon them must-handle.and per- 
fectly adjust heavy girders and huge chords, etc. , weigh- 
ing perhaps 100,000 pounds, while subject to constant 
peril of destruction by storm and flood, or they must 
build great trusses in the very path of frequent express 
trains without impeding their progress or prejudicing 
their safety. 

Under such trying circumstances their work is accom- 
plished with a rapidity and accuracy exceeding that in 
some comfortable and well-equipped shops, and the great 
address and faithfulness, general integrity and reliability 
that they exhibit in their difficult tasks bring them into 
deserved prominence among constructive workmen. 

These men are characteristic of our grand nation. Keep- 
ing pace with the unparalleled creations of this generation 
of bridge designers, they have applied no ordinary engi- 
neering skill to the devising and execution of erection 
methods, whose success is attested by scores of monu- 
mental constructions and the absence of many great dis- 
asters. 
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BUILDING OF THE WASHINGTON BRIDGE, ACROSS THE HARLEM RIVER, NEW YORK CITY. 


OVERHANGING TRAVELLER ERECTING A TOWER OF PECOS 
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CONSTRUCTING THE STEEL BRIDGE ON THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. AT LACIIINE. 
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MISSISSIPI’l BRIDGE AT WINONA—CANTILEVER AND @@DE SPAN, AND ERECTING 


VIADUCT. TRAVELLER—ELEVATING THE HOISTING ENGINE. 


FLOATING A SPAN OF THE COTEAU BRIDGE INTO POSITION OVER THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER WHERE THE CURRENT IS VERY RAPID. 


HOW LONG AND LOFTY BRIDGES ARE BUILT.—[Srr Pacx 202.) 
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EKECTION AT ONE PIER OF FORTH BRIDGE, SCOTLAND. FINISHED SUPERSTRUCTURE, TRAVELLER, AND ONE SPAN OF FALSE-WOKK 
FOR ARCH BRIDGE ACROSS TIIE MISSISSIPPI AT MINNEAPOLIS. 
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BUILDING OF THE POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE, SHOWING HIGH FALSE-WORK AND TRAVELLER WITH PARTIALLY COMPLETED IRON-WORK OF A SPAN. 


HOW LONG AND LOFTY BRIDGES ARE BUILT.—{Ske Pacer 202.) 
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THE SULTAN, 


INTERPRETED BY RECENT EVENTS. 
I, 


{This article was written by the author after a perilous journey 
made last summer through the provinces which were the scenes of 
the recent outrages in Asia Minor.—Ep.) ; 

IN pursuing a careful, critical study of the many ele- 
ments that go to make up the life, political and social, in 
the Ottoman Empire, it would not be deemed wise or de- 
sirable ordinarily to begin with the analysis of such an 
important ingredient as the Sultan. But his Majesty 
has recently drawn so large a share of public attention to 


- himself—and in a large proportion of cases it has been un- 


intelligent attention—that the public is in need of a truth- 
ful, unbiassed exposition of the present situation by some 
one who knows whereof he speaks. 

Hot heads among Occidentals have spoken of the Sultan 
as the terrible monster; as the greatest liar in the universe; 
as the many-headed hydra; as the King of Evil incarnate; 
as the great blood-drinking man-eater of the century; as 
the Turkish Nero. In all of these epithets there are both 
truth and exaggeration. 


But first, foremost, and above all things, Sultan Abdul- 


Hamid is a barbarian. He is wholly untrained in the 
principles of living that must govern to some extent the 
conduct of a civilized man. If a servant in the palace 
happens by any chance to displease him, the Sultan is as 
likely to kill him with his own hand as to call in the as- 
sistance of an officer. It is no more than two or three 


" years ago that a long-tried and trusted care-taker of the 


clocks was so unfortuiate as to meet Abdul-Hamid in a 
private corridor of the harem, when his Majesty, angered 
at seeing him there, fell upon, beat, and kicked him, and 
left him lying unconscious on the floor. The next day 
the man died of a broken heart over such treatment at 
the hands of hisking. The fact that the Sultan was great- 
ly wrought up over the poor man’s death did not bring 
him to life, norcould the prayers of the poor widow effect 
anything, although delivered in a new home presented 
by his Majesty in atonement. 

He bore a grudge against seven officials in the Trebi- 
zond region, ordered their seven heads to be sent in at once, 
and clapped his hands in childish glee on their arrival. 

However much of independent thought and action may 
have fallen to the lot of the Sublime Porte with strong 
men us Grand-Viziers under other Sultans, during this 
man’s reign its influence and power has steadily de- 
creased. For years the value of friends at the palace has 
been understood by all provincial officials and army offi- 
cers to be far greater than that of good recommendations 
at the Porte. Circassians especially have not neglected 
their custom of getting a member of the family into the 
Sultan’s harem if possible. There the women, through 
intrigue, do good work for their friends at home. The 
Sublime Porte may dismiss valis, turn off kaimakams and 
mutasarifs in their unfitness, and cause the censure of 
army officers, but the Sultan will reinstate them, as he did 
Memduke Pasha, and give them medals and banners, as he 
did the Kurds. 

The Sultan depends not merely upon such information 
as court intriguers may be willing to furnish him. Such 
a course would not be consistent with his independence 
and desire for power. A secret police, so well organized 
as to put the army to shame, knows what every man of 
any consequence in Constantinople has for breakfast, what 
remarks he makes at lunch,and what stories he tells at 
dinner. No physician can perform an operation upon the 
sick in any pasha’s family until: his Majesty the Sultan 
has given his permission. If an officer proposes to give a 
dinner, he is never sure that at the eleventh hour an order 
will not come from the Keyhole-Examiner to call back the 
invitations to his expected guests. It may take all the 
pressure of palace intrigue for a pasha to secure permis- 
sion to send away his sons for foreign training. 

Influence of a secret police and of traitorous friends can 
be seen any day in the actions of civil and military offi- 
cers in their boat trips up and down the Bosporus. For, 
ten chances to one, they speak never a word, or else discuss 
at great length some such subject as the best way to cook 
fish of one kind or another. They never know whether 
the Keyhole-Examiner hears through the ears of their un- 
known next-door neighbor or of their apparent friend who 
sits opposite. 

The motto of the Sultan is,‘‘ Trust no man.” But since 
it is impossible for him to run alone the vast machinery 
of an empire, he has recourse to men whom he puts at 
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once under the eyes of the secret police, that he may watch 
them day and night. 

We come, then, to the important fact that the aim of 
this Sultan has been to make all of his officials his tools. 
Records of valis, from Van to Smyrna, have been careful- 
ly kept, and the Sultan has known his man, and has re- 
warded him. Such a method has been extended gy 
every department of the civil and military service. f 
great men in public service the Turkish government can 
no longer boast. The Sheikh-ul-Islam is dough—soft 
dough; the Grand-Vizier is no better; Memduke, Min- 
ister of the Interior, is the greatest bribe-taker in the em- 
pire. Thus we might glance over the autobiographies of 
the present cabinet ministers and find all the men chosen 
because they are putty, or are rascals who will do any- 
thing for money. Said Pasha, who took refuge recently 
in the home of the British ambassador, is the only distin- 
guished statesman and comparatively honest man left in 
the service or outside of it, and upon his head also a 
price seems to be fixed. 

The government, then, will offer no obstacles to what- 
ever the Sultan may command, for he himself is the gov- 
ernment. Neither will the people make any resistance. 
It is important that this last statement should be kept in 
mind. In acareful analysis of the people, that ought of 
right to precede any reference to the Sultan, I shall be 
able to show that the religious fanaticism of Moslems was 
slumbering apparently in the last sleep, until raised to 
life by the Sultan; that at all times the people are obedi- 
ent to the government; that they are submissive beyond 
the conception of Occidental races. 

Now it has been the deliberate purpose of the Sultan in 
all these massacres to impress upon European powers the 
fact that the fanaticism of his people would be sure to 
burst forth so uncontrollably upon the receipt of the 
news of these reforms that he could not tell what would 
be the results. Strange that he should be able to calcu- 
late so surely on the fanaticism of his people, who at that 
moment -were groaning and raging inwardly against the 
government! Ah, byt he is a clever man, is this same 
Abdul- Hamid! The Turkish people have been ground 
down by their heavy taxes and military burdens; they 
must be given a chance to vent their spleen on somebody 
or other. The hated Armenians have been rising to pow- 
er too fast. The powers have been a grand nuisance with 
their ultimatums; they must be taught that all ultima- 
tums are dangerous. Then the massacres were ordered 
from the palace—were ordered.from the palace, I say. I 
speak carefully and with understanding. 

I was in the interior of Asia Minor at the beginning of 
atrocities and for some time afterwards. To every vilayet, 
to every city—yes, and to the villages too—he wired the 
orders for looting aud massacre. Everybody knew that 
he wired those orders; hundreds of Turks in Asia Minor 
said that he wired those orders, and hundreds of Turks in 
Asia Minor cursed him indirectly by cursing the govern- 
ment for the giving of such orders in view of his subse- 
quent orders for restoration of stolen goods. Soldiers and 
officers freely declared that the government ordered the 
atrocities; that permission was given, and the people were 


called to do the work. In all places the work began ata 


signal, which was either a bugle call or the noon call to 
prayer. Almost everywhere tlie soldiers were active. The 
Redits, or Redifis, néwly called reserves, always looted and 
killed, while the regulars frequently did so. Plunder was 
understood to be the first object; the lives of the giaours 


the second. To break the money bones of the Armenians - 


was the Sultan’s determination, but he forgot that in so. 
doing he was working the economic ruin of the empire. 

A month and a half after the first massacre in Constan- 
tinople a commission of three men was appointed by the 
Sultan, ostensibly to look into the matter of this awful 
bloodshed, and to put a stop to the business. Through 
the western and southern parts of the six vilayets Abdul- 
lah Pasha, our old friend of the Sassoun Commission, made 
his quick and supposedly vindictive course. Demagogue 
speeches were made at principal places something after 
this fashion: 

‘* Listen, O ye people, and give ear, ye who dwell under 
the protecting shadow of his Majesty the Sultan! Know 
that there has been enough of this looting and killing. The 
work must stop. The government will punish you so 
surely as you do not heed. Leave these committee-men, 
the revolutionists, for the government to deal with. The 
government can attend to them without any of your help. 
Know that it is able to punish tiem,and you too. You 
must restore the goods you have taken, or you will be put 
into prison. You are to go about no longer bearing arms. 
Others come after me who will punish you. Know that 
the government is just, that it is strong. Obey!” 

Here and there a few men were put into prison, and the 
Turks generally were more or Jess angered when ordered 
to restore the looted property; they did not hesitate to ex- 
press their thoughts freely. ‘‘ When did weever do such 
a thing before in a hundred years?” was the first question 
nddressed to an Arménian neighbor as some Turk walked 
in with beds and copper kettles. ‘‘ And why did we do 
itatthistime? Because the government ordered it.. That 
is the reason that we did it. But the government orders 
us to return the goods we have taken. Why? Does the 
government know what it wants? Thé Russian ships are 
in the harbor; the government is afraid; soon the Russians 
will be upon us. What will the government care then? 
It will leave us to our fate.” One Turk complained freely 
in the city of Sivas one morning about the action of the 
government; the afternoon found him in prison, in heav 
chains; the next morning discovered him dead in his cell. 
When a Turkish soldier in Marsovan was asked if the mas- 
sacre would begin again, he replied, ‘‘I don’t know. If 
permission is given, it will; if it is not, it will not.” 


In Malatia, Sivas,and many other places soldiers were | 


stationed to prevent the Armenians from escaping from 
the market and city. In Kharpoot the Turkish official 
who declared that if the Kurds entered the city to plunder 
and kill they would have to do it over his dead body 
stood outside on an eminence and watched the marauders 


at their work, even when they looted and burned the 


American buildings, In Marsovan the crowd started first 
for the college, shouting, *‘'To the college! to the college!” 
But before they could reach the south gate an officer and 
some sokiiers: who were running after them succeeded in 
heading them off, crying, ‘‘ No, not to the college, nor into 
the homes, either, but to the markets, to the markets!” 
‘**To the markets!” the crowd shouted, and turned back. 
In the region of Moosh the officials received orders from 
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Constantinople to arrange for a massacre. The English 
consul was informed, and through his efforts and English 
influence the orders were pocketed. Recently renewed 
orders, accompanied by severe reprimands, were sent from 
the capital, and the officials prepared to obey orders. 

But not ory did the order for the massacres emanate 
from the Sultan. At all times he held the people well 
under control, and ordered them about as he wished. In 
one city of Anatolia the plundering and murdering con- 
tinued for tliree and a half hours. The next morning, 
from a hill above the city, I saw hundreds of villagers 
gathering on the plain below,ready to go on with the work. 

As they approached the brow of the hill overlooking the 
brook that flows around the base of the city, a long line of 
soldiers confronted them; parleys followed, and the vil- 
lagers slowly turned about and made their way back 
across the plain with their women and donkeys. The vil- 
lagers were commanded to go home, and they obeyed. 
At 9.30 (Turkish time) on the previous day the people had 
been ordered to cease looting, and they obeyed. This fact 
must always be borne in mind, that whatever else the 
Turkish people may be, they are obedient. 

In a large number of cases it has been impossible to de- 
tect the great religious fanaticism toward which the Sul- 
tan has pointed with so much emphasis. The Turks evi- 
dently went into the business in the first place for purposes 
of material aggrandizement, und when their greed was 
satisfied passion was at an end. ‘The Kurds themselves 
declared that they rushed in for what they could bring 
out, and the plunder was their pay for killiog a few of 
the gigours. But that the Kurds would turn upon the 
Turks as quickly if given half a chance nobody doubts, 
for the Kurds hate the Turks and the Turkish govern- 
ment. 

But these facts are only one set in an endless series that 
illustrates the lies which the Sultan is capable of telling, 
and in which he delights. From Kharpoot, Mosul, Ma- 
rash, and many other places come statements from Syrian 
and Armenian bishops, from the Chaldean Patriarch and 
other church dignitaries, elaborating upon the good gov- 
ernment of the Sultan and the clemency of all his ways. 
The extreme pitifulness of such statements must strike 
home to every heart that knows that they have been won 
by torture and imprisonment, coercion of various kinds, 
or after two or three hundred strokes of the lash have ac- 
complished the semi-consciousness necessary to win the 
signature to the paper. 

Everywhere it has been the determined purpose of this 
consummate falsifier to show that the Armenians began 
the disturbances, or were in some way directly at the bot- 
tom of the whole thing. So one man in Marash was given 
three hundred lashes, until he fainted; then he was given 
a paper to sign in order that he might escape the one hun- 
dred strokes that his sentence still gave him. After the 
pes was signed he found, to bis horror, that fifty of the 

eading men in Marash were implicated in a revolutiona 
uprising, which was declared to be the beginning of all 
trouble in Marash. 

Every city governor has sent out the old chestnut story 
that the Armenians attacked the Turks while in their 

’ mosques at prayer. No more absurd fabrication could be 
made, in the opinion of a long resident in the country. 
In the first place, the Armenians are not usually fighters; 

* they may take the defensive, but never the offensive. 

. Zeitoun is an exception. In the second place, were they 
ever so greut fighters, they have no arms. I know of no 
more pitiful sight that came before my eyes in the inte- 
rior than a small collection of arms that some young men 
had laboriously collected for self-defence; nothing but 
pop-guns, mere pop-guns, many of them were; others 
were old rusty affairs that could not kill a street dog at 
close range. 
into the homes of Armenian agitators, and I did see a few 
good guns. But what were a dozen good guns in a large 
city population? That the Armenians were armed, were 
planning open rebellion, previous to the granting of the 
reforms, and were trying to make resistance and counter- 
altacks during and since the massacres, people who were 
living in Asia Minor during the autumn know to be 
utterly untrue. These lies are statements fabricated by 
the Turkish government—by the Sultan, if you please. 

In general the Sultan’s policy in the case of the Ar- 

’ menians seemed to be this: (1) to get rid of the Armenians 
by crippling them financially; (2) to put a stop to foreign 
interference; (3) to accomplish the second purpose by 
wearing out the powers with delay, or by securing time 
to work the Turks up to the right pitch for the enjoy- 
ment of massacres; (4) to impress upon the powers the 
fact that the Armenians themselves were causing all of 
this trouble, and that if the scheme of reforms were not 
granted immediately would break out into rebellion; (5) 
to show that despite the granting of reforms the Armeni- 
ans were not satisfied, and these lists of bloody horrors 
have been the result; (6) to spread abroad the idea that 
his own subjects were so fanatical that he could not be 
responsible for their actions, and that in fact he was a 
helpless potentate over a refractory people. 

he Sultan’s method of diminishing the money power 
of the Armenians in recent years I must leave to treat at 
length at another time. 

The exact work of the Sultan between May 14th and 
October 20, 1895, was certainly not appreciated by the 
powers, nor is it fully understood vet. If he could map- 
age to let the demand for reforms drag on indefinitely, he 
might hope that the efforts of the powers would die a 
natural death. A whole race waited the final decision 
anxiously—impatiently ; to them it meant life or death. 
During this period the Sultan was giving orders for the 
mobilizing of troops; for the repair of military roads, like 
the one between Sivas and Erzingan; for the non-payment 
of officers’ salaries; for the sending of all funds to Con- 
stantinople as fast as collected in the treasuries of the 
Vilayets. He was stirring up the feelings of the Turks 
against the interference of the foreign powers, and their 
hatred toward the Armenians as the originators ef their 
humiliation. He succeeded in rousing such feelings. 

But Turks are — and unreasoning, on the whole, 
and suggestions of increasing this world’s goods by plun- 
dering their Christian neighbors were not long insinuated 
before productive of an effect. As early as September a 
Turk would frequently be sharpening his knives and other 
weapons as he sat in his shop, and as an Armenian whom 
he knew passed by he would remark with a grin that he 
was getting them ready to use on him. Often the Arme- 
nian would say nothing and pass on; sometimes he would 
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stop, feel of the blades, and tell the Turk to make them 
sharper before he used them on him. At other times he 
would make a curt reply about a change of conditions 
after the reforms were granted. The Turks carried arms 
about with them every where, and seemed afraid to appear 
out after sunset, declaring that the Armenians were armed 
and were preparing to attack them. The Sultan, you see, 
was doing his work well. The Armenians were going 
about rather freely, confident that the powers would se- 
cure for them the long-needed reforms, but the story that 
they were armed was most absurd. It is next to impossi- 
ble for them to get arms into the country, and the govern- 
ment-has been so thorough in its house-searchings in the 
last three years that what few arms were possessed were 
spre seized, and the owners marched off to prison. We 

nd, then, that just previous to the publishing of the reforms 
the Sultan was telling the ambassadors to send owt word 
that reforms had been granted as soon as possible, in order 
to save the country from an Armenian rebellion. We 
find that he was telling the Turks that the Armenians 
were armed and ready to attack them, and that they 
themselves must punish the whole nation for the trouble 
brought on by the Armenian agitators; they should have 
booty and reward for getting rid of a few of the giaours. 
So it was that throughout the empire only Armenians 
were attacked, showing that it was not a religious war; 
for in many places the first question asked was, ** Are you 
a Greek or an Armenian?” and life was spared or death 
was dealt out according to the reply. 

Such are a few of the facts about recent events. They 
scarcely redound to the credit of the Sultan, unless the 
are a tribute to his cleverness. He has oppressed h 
own people, the Turks. He has planned the reduction 
of a subject race that he believed was growing too 
powerful, and purposes even now perhaps their utter 
extinction. I believe he has been honest in his decision 
to persecute the Armenians. There is no doubt but that 
they were developing rapidly under the influence of ed- 
ucational advantages, that they have had and have now 
superior intellects and initiative ability, and that they are 
passionately ambitious. The Sultan believed eventually 
that he would have to deny the teachings of the Koran by 
giving them a share in the government, or else see them 
work the further dismemberment of the empire. Labor- 
ing under such convictions, the persecution of the race 
was the only course left open to him. In reality Moham- 
medanism and Christianity were beginning their final 
struggle, and in his necessary religious zeal it is small 
wonder that the Sultan was short-sighted enough to go too 
far in his aggressive policy, and to weaken too seriously 
the race upon whom the financial prosperity of his empire 
depended. 

Although the Turks have been reduced to such straits 
by an oppressive government, it would seem that when 
Abdul-Hamid came to the throne he came with the inten- 
tion of putting new life and vigor into the Turkish people; 
that is, he was a progressive map, as progressive men go 
in Turkey. For Turkish schools were soon springing up 
throughout the empire, although in Constantinople most 
attention was paid to the perfection of higher institutions, 
including schools of law, medicine, art, etc. The schools 
were nominally open to Christians, but practically they 
were not, for the neglect of professors and the special ar- 
rangement of examinations made it difficult for the Chris- 
tians to remain, or, if they remained, to graduate. The 
increasing number of Turkish graduates were given em- 
ployment in het srs offices, the only kind of employ- 
ment that exists in Turkey where education can be much 
utilized. 

Internal improvements have also received the attention 
of the Sultan, and macadamized roads now :lead to all 
parts of the country. A few short railroads here and there 
have rendered some service to trade, especially the one 
from Constantinople to Angora. 

The Sultan has made some efforts to reorganize the army 
and to put it upon a better, footing. But whatever he 
may have done toward a. reorganization of the military 
forces he has not allowed a manceuvre to be executed in 
Constantinople for years, while the ordinary marching of 
the soldiers in the interior is a most laughable sight. Al- 
though the soldiers may be as brave to-day as they were 
at Plevna, they are in no way. as well trained.- The Sul- 
tan is progressive only in so far as progression brings to 
him no personal danger. 

If, however, Abdul-Hamid came forward in 1878 with 
the intention of putting new life and vigor into the Turk- 
ish element, he seemed as fully determined to organize a 
crusade—a silent crusade, perhaps, at first, but a crusade— 
against the Christians of the empire; at least so many res- 
ident foreigners in the capital are inclined to think. And 
it is to be noticed that his Majesty has regularly increased 
the oppression of the Armenians, with the evident inten- 
tion of ruining them financially, and of making them help- 
less. But whether he would have dared to allow the 
present massacres to change from the purely political 
to the religious character they have now assumed if the 
foreign powers had not remained perfectly passive, is a 
cuestion that would generally receive a negative answer. 

t is hard to say what the Sultan’s original intention was 
regarding the Christians. Many facts must be considered 
before one gives oue’s final verdict. This one thing is al- 
ways to be counted on, that the Sultan intended to rule 
absolutely, and would brook no suggestions or interference 
from Armenians at home or from the powers abroad, and 
as soon as the Armenians began to demand reforms and 
changes and more local independence, so soon all the Sul- 
tan’s energies would be directed against the Armenians 
as the menace to his abgolute and despotic ego. These 
energies might branch out on either political or religious 
lines, according as the opportunity favored the one or the 
other, if only the one object were accomplished. The ego 
—the I—of Sultan Abdnl-Hamid is the hitching-post to 
tie to while making any analysis to the present situation. 

But the most absurd and unreasoning characteristic of 
the Sultan that has yet come to my notice is that which 
is reported from many and widely different sources—the 
ambition to be the last ruler of the Ottoman Empire. 
Surely nothing but egotism that has become insanity 
could be the basis of so mad an ambition, if.such an am- 
bition actually exists. The theory of it would seem to be 
that the people may suffer, the government sink into “* in- 
nocuous desuetude.” and financial ruin envelop the coun- 
try—if only he, Abdul-Hamid, can continue on the throne. 
And no one shall succeed him, no sudden revolution or 
dethronement shall put another upon the throne, No, not 
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if the empire shall be dismembered and the caliphate be- 
come a thing of the past. As long as he can hold the 
powers at variance with each other and make every home 
official his tool, so Jong he can live; and so great has be- 
come his passion and ability for intrigue that, financial 
objections aside, he may yet grace Europe with his pres- 
ence for some time to come. TrmoTHy PITKINs. 


SANTA FE. 


Ir first impressions were to: be relied upon, Santa Fe 
would linger in my mind as a sort of second cousin to the 
brick-kilns of Haverstraw. 

About all the visitor sees as he approaches the city by 
rail is a succession of sun-dried brick walls a dozen feet 
in height, without any visible eaves or roof to give them 
the sentblance of dwelling-places. Scattered about here 
and there are a few modern business blocks, and over 
against the sky rise the gloomy walls of a penitentiary. 

The American resident of Santa Fe is unwilling to re- 
cognize the old part of the town as of any importance, 
even to a wandering artist. Am unloaded kodak pointed 
at the penitentiary and various business blocks satisfied 
the prejudices of my hosts and left me free, one after- 
—" wander off by myself with a sketch-book and 

ncil. 

P“Herewith are given a few impressions of the old town 
and its inhabitants. The ancient adobe church, viewed 
from the front, is a woful modernized disappointment, 
but by passing around to the rear you seem suddenly to 
have dropped back into the early days of the Spanish 
colonies. There the rudely paserenal adobe walls, sur- 
mounted by a great wooden cross, would satisfy the soul 
of the most exacting antiquarian. 

To gain entrance to the old church you pull a long 
rope that hangs over a garden wall near by, and a young 
lay brother opens up the church door. You enter and 
find yourself in a small yet one of the most impressive in- 
teriors in America. On the floor, for the old tower is no 
longer trusted to hold its weight, rests a chime of ancient 
bells. 

On one of these bells a date, faint, but unmistakable, 
carries you back to some venerable — in Spain, where 
doubtless the old bell rang out morning and evening for 
many years before Columbus was born. The fourteenth 
century had not ended when this bell was cast, and one 
can imagine it, even in the days of its migration an an- 
cient bell, being transported across old Mexico on some 
rude Indian ex-cart such as is shown in the picture of the 
**Old Curiosity Shop.” 

But to return to exploring the crooked streets and 
alleys. A few turns from the church a glimpse was 
caught of a dark-eyed sefiorita, framed for « moment in 
the doorway of a garden, that was worth a whole after- 
noon’s stroll to a work-a-day artist. Perhaps this sefiorita 
wasn’t a perfect beauty, but let us not be too microscopic. 

A bit further along, in a tiny doorway, sits a sorrowing 
native. Over his door is hung, in twisted folds, two bands 
of muslin, one white, one black, which tell the story of a 
house of mourning. On the outskirts of the town a group 
of burros are resting. They are the wood-carriers. The 
loads they bring in from the mountains look like impossi- 
bilities; but nothing is impossible to a burro except speed. 
To see Santa Fe the visitor should stroll off alone in a 
haphazard fashion. Not expecting great things, he will 
stumble across many scenes that he will carry away as de- 
lightful memories. W. A. Roeers. 


THE GRAY MAN." 


BY S.’R. CROCKETT, 
AvuTuor or “Tue Sticxit Minister,” “ Tue Ratipers,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CORBIES AT THE KAGLE'S NEST. 


NE snowy day—I mind it was the Thursday by 
the day of the week—I had ridden to Girvan 
by the shore road; I had journeyed unmo- 
lested, save that one sent a shot after me as I 
passed the tower of Girvanmains, but this 

not so much, I think, with intent to do me an injury as 
because they saw my Cassillis colors, and could not let 
them pass unchallenged by a yett of the Bargany folk. 

But upon my return I got one of the greatest surprises 
of my life. For as I rode into the court-yard of Culzean 
my lord was out on the steps bidding farewell, with the 
noble courtesy and distinction which none could assume 
so well as he, being natural to him, to a pair of guests 
whom I never looked to see in the court-yard of Culzean, 
save it might be coming in decently, heels first, for the 
purpose of Christian burial. 

They were John Muir of Auchendrayne and the young 
Laird, his son. The old man was dressed as I first saw 
him, in plain fine cloth of blue without decoration. He 
wore no arms or any armor that was visible—though by 
the square setting of his body as he came down the steps 
I judged that he wore chain mail underneath. His son 
James, a cruel, hot- headed, but not ill-looking young 
man, was clad in the gayest fashion. He wore the wide 
falling Ince collar which Prince Henry had brought in 
from France, and pointed doublet and wide breeches of 
the newest_ English fashion. 

It waS John Muir who was speaking, for his son was 
but a lout, and had little to say all the days of him. He 
waved his hand to the steps by the door of Culzean, where- 
on there stood Marjorie Kennedy, with her hand on Nell’s 
shoulder, both being pale as death,and more dowie and 
sad than I had ever seen them look before. 

‘*It is to be the burying of strife,” said Auchendrayne. 
‘‘In this loving-cup I drink it. The day of our love is 
at the dawning, and the auguries of the time to come are 
of the happiest. To our next merrymaking!” 

And Sir Thomas, with his face one beaming smile of 

leasure, bade him a loving farewell, and told him to 
iia back, for that cousins thus joined in affection could 
not be too often together. 

And all the while I sat Dom Nicholas as one that is 
sunk fathoms deep in astonishment. 

As Auchendrayne rode through the gateway he waved 
his hand to me. and turning to Culzean, where he stood 
looking after them, he cried, in the hearing of them all: 

* Begun in Harpen’s Weexty No. 2037. 
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something here for your private ear!” 


“You have the handsomest and the boldest squire in all 
the south country, Culzean. This is the bruit that I hear 
of this young man everywhere I go.” 

And s0, still smiling and bowing, he rode away, with his 
son half a length of his horse behind him. 

But I gave him no greeting, neither yea nor nay, but 
regarded him with a fixed countenance; for my heart was 
like stone within me, because of the sorrow that I saw 
coming on the house and could not prevent it. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
BAIRNS’ PLAY. 


Now the bitterness of this winter did not come till some 
time after the New-Year. It was in the midst of January, 
when the frost bit most keenly and the snow began to fall 
most deeply. The Culzean lads, James, Alexander, and 
little David, who was my favorite, caused the court and out- 
buildings to ring with happiness. Joy and peace seemed 
for a little to have come back to Culzean. This was the 
first snow since David had donned the trunks and laid by 
the bairn’s kilts, which are cold wear in the winter season 
when it comes to rolling in the snow. 

David, as I say, was my favcrite, and often in my lone- 
liness a comfort to me, though I have not hitherto men- 
tioned him, seeing that the lads of Culzean come not into 
my tale greatly saving at this time, though in the coming 
day they may into the tales others shall tell When we that 
now prank it so gayly are no better than the broken 
sherds of a drained pestle-pot. But little Davie was a 
merry lad, and I am glad that there is occasion for me to 
name him in this history. 

Davie was now equipped in doublet and hosen of duffle- 
gray homespun, so thick that his brothers feigned that 
with a little trouble and propping they stood up very well 
by themselves when their daily tenant had entrussed them 
and gone to bed. 

And ever the snow came down. It lay deep on all the 
face of the country, but more especially it had swirled 
into the court-yard of Culzean, so that the very steps of 
the door were sleeked, and great wreaths lay every way 
about the court. The lads made reve! in it, borrowing 
shovels from the stables and throwing up the snow on 
either side, so as to make narrow passages between the 
different doors of the castle and the oftices about. 

I cannot relate, because that there is press of matters more 
serious, a tithe of the merry pranks the rogues wrought 
in their madness. They revelled in the smother of the 
snow like whelps that are turned loose. And because 
there is none too much of merriment in this ehronicle, I 
shall make shift to tell some of their quipsome rascaldom. 

It chanced one morning that Alexander, who was of a 
mirthful mind, stood by a little door which led into the 
house wherein our peats and turfs were stored for the 
fires, so that it might not be necessary to bring a supply 
each day from the peat-stacks on the hill where the greater 
store was. 3 

Whether it was that Sandy’s head ached from having 
eaten too many cakes at the time of the New- Year,-I know 
not. But suddenly it came into his mind that it might be 
a desirable thing and a cooling to stick his head into a 
mighty snow-drift which lay in front of the peat-house 
door. So, accordingly, for no particular reason, he bent 
himself into an arch and set his head neck-deep into the 
snow. 

At this moment came his elder brother, James Kennedy, 
upon the scene, and his mood was also merry. 

** Bless the rascal,” quoth he; ‘‘ whirtier hat) his tidy 
lump of a head betaken itself to?” .~* ; 

So without loss of a moment the rogue made him a large 
ball of snow, well compacted, and caused it to burst upon 
the wretched trusses of Sandy’s joints with a noise lr e 
the breaking of an egg. 

Sandy snatched his head from the snow like a blade 
that bends itself to the straight, and stood erect. There 
was no one in sight save little Davie, who danced at a dis- 
tance and laughed innocently at the jest; for James, the 
doer of it, instantly dropped into a deep snow passage. 
So Sandy, cured as to his head, but villanously smart in 
the breach, turned about in fierce anger, seeking for some 
one to truncheon. The lad Davie’s laugh annoyed him; 
and Sandy, being an adept at the palm play, sent a snow- 
ball at his younger brother, which took him smartly upon 
the cheek. 

Instantly Davie, poor callant,set up a cry of pain, which 
brought his sister Nell upon the scene with all the furies 
in the tangle of her hair. ; 

‘*Ye muckle good-for-nothing calves!’ she cried, ad- 
dressing her unseen brothers, whom she well knew:to be 
lying hidden somewhere among the snow passages. “‘I 
shall bring Launce Kennedy to you with a stick, and that 
by my father’s orders—clodding at a bairn that gate, and 
garring him greet. Ye think I canna see ye, and if ye 
dinna come oot decently, I will come and bring ye. Ye 
may think black shame o’ yoursel’s!”’ 


And this I do not doubt that James and Sandy did; for 


to be flyted upon by a lass, lying prone the while in a 
snow-bank, does not make for self-respect. So both the 
lads began to crawl away as best they might from Nell’s 
dangerous neighborhood. It jumped greatly with my 
humor to watch them from the upper window of the ar- 
mory which looked abroad over the court. All unwitting 
they approached the one to the other, with their heads 
down; and at the corner, each going with full speed upon 
his hands and knees, they knocked their heads together 
soundly with a crack which pleased me. Instantly they 
clinched and fought like wild cats, biting and fisting in 
the snow, till their father, attracted from the hall by the 
noise. came down and laid upon them both right soundly 
with the great whip wherewith the dogs were beaten when 
they trained for hunting. | 
All this was excellent sport to me, but the best was yet 
tocome. Ina little thereafter I saw Nell, who, when there 
was nothing upon her mind, came quietly out of the side- 
door that led to the kitchen places with David in her hand. 
She set him within a small flanking tower, which in old 
days had been loop-holed for arrows; then also locked the 
door upon him, taking the key with her. Before she went 
she handed the boy two or three snowballs, made from the 
wet snow where the sunshine had caused some drops to 
melt off the roof and fall from the eaves. 

She went to the corner, I watching with joy the while 
from the window of the armory. 

Jamie! Sandy” slie cried ; ‘‘ come hither, lads. ‘There's 
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“THERE WAS NOTHING FOR IT, THEREFORE, BUT TO GO OUT ALONE.” 


At first the boys would not move, yet smarting from 
their father’s training-whip. But in a little they came, 
and Nell enticed with the repeated promise of ‘‘ something 
for their private ear” (the artful minx), till she had them 
exactly opposite the little window where David was post- 
ed with weapons of offence. 

Suddenly from the arrow-slot there came a discharge 
of artillery. The providence that helps the weak put pith 
and fusion into little David's arm. As though it had been 
the smooth stone of the brook that sped to the brazen 
front of Goliath, the first moist shot of his artillery plump- 
ed with a splash into the ear of Sandy. In an instant I 
lay upon the floor in the laughter which comes only from 
beholding silly things. For there below me were James 
and Sandy Kennedy dancing upon the point of their shoon, 
and digging in their several ears to excavate from thence 
the well-compacted slush wherewith little David had 
taken his fitting revenge. 

Nor was the occupation made easier for them by the 
commentaries ef their sister Nell, who repeated over and 
over again to them, between her bursts of laughter: ‘‘ Did 
I not tell you that if ye came to the corner ‘of the tower 

re would get something for your private ear? This will 
earn you to let wee Davie alane!” 

There remains yet one other of their pranks to be told, 
and that only because it is knit into the story, and so must 
be unravelled along with it. 

The pair of elders after this defeat at the hands of Nell 
and little David took counsel together, and might sooner 
have hit upon something to their mind, but that James 
stood in an attitude of cogitation, having his mouth very 
wide open. Whereat Sandy, whose wits were brighter, 
could not, even for his life and the alliance between them, 
refrain from dropping therein a snowball, which he had 
in his hand for any: purpose that might arise. is he 
did with the same neatness and adroitness with which he 
would have dropped a ball of worset yarn when the caps 
were on the green for the game royal of Bonnet-Ba’. 

It took some time and a mighty deal of struggling on 
the ground before this treachery between friends could be 


arranged. Also such eye of snow down the backs 
of doublets and holding it till it melied—together with 
other uncomfortable proceedings. 

Then the remade allies entered the castle together, prom- 
ising peace, fell into talk with young Davie, who stood 
within the great door, in the inviolate safety of the hall. 

** Do you want a merk?” said Sandy, tempting him with 
the sight of one, which at that day was great wealth. ‘‘ It 
will buy store a gen and pears and baked apples at 
Baillie Underwood’s; preserved cherries also, and marma- 
lit of plums.” 

Then said Davie: ‘‘A merk I want, indeed, indeed, as 
does every one, but you are not the fellow to give it me. 
Therefore = your pother, for I know that you would 


only make friends to get me apart and so work mischief 
upon me.” 
A wise boy David. : | 


‘**As I live I lie not,” said Sandy, taking a great oath. 


-“*T will give you the merk if ye go down after dark to the 


burn, and passing through a great door to the lesser door 
at the back, shut and bar it with its bar of ouk, and so re- 
turn the way ye went. If ye do this, sure as death I lie 
not—I will give you the merk.” 

Little David, who had ofttimes been deceived of his 
brothers, considered upon the offer awhile, and at last he 
said to his brother, ‘‘ As sure as death ye might lie, though 
twice ye have said it; but give the merk into the keeping 
of Launce Kennedy, that will not tell lies, at least not for 
such freits, and then I will take your dare and go shut the 
further door of the barn.” 

They came up to me to the armory, James, Sandy, and 
David all together, and I went from the window and sat 
by the fire, that they might not suspect I had seen aught 
of their matters. Then, when they revealed the matter to 
me, I bade Sandy be careful what he did, for it was grow- 
ing dark, and I misdoubted that they meant to fright the 
child. So I feared them with the threat of their father, 
and as little David lingered alittle while his brothers went 
lumbering and shouting down the armory stair, I put 
into his hand a short blackthorn cudgel which the young 
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Sheriff of Galloway bad brought with him over from Ire- 


land. 
‘If ye see anything more than common, hit it as hard 


as ye can with that,” I bade him. 


nd so little David passed out. I could not see him far_ 


across the yard because of the fall of the gloaming, but ou 
his return Se told me what befell him. 

‘* It was bitter cold,” he said, ‘‘and I will not say that I 
was not feared,for Il was. Yet, so ee a the door stood 
ajar, there came a ray of light, and my heart was cheered. 


But presently it was shut to, and I had all.the way to go- 


alone. 

‘‘But I heard the’cows in the byre rattling at their 
hemps through the rings, and, as‘I kenned, pulling at their 
meadow hay in their stalls. And that was some company. 
So I went on, and the snow squeaked under my feet. I 
came to the great door of the barn. It stood open, vast 
and terrible as the mouth of a giant’s cave. But I thought 
of the marmalit = plums, 7 in I went, with my heart 

l ulping high in my throat.” 
af eet ‘ied at the little fellow, for many a time have I felt 
the same, and said nothing about it—when I was younger, 
of course. 

**So,” said he,‘‘ I went through the barn, in which was 
much hay and straw, till I came to the midst of it. Here I 
stopped to listen, for I could hear a noise—indeed. many 
noises. However, it was only the black rattons firsling 
amoung the straw. I felt a thousand miles away from 
home, an orphan, and eg lonely—nor did thinking on 
—_ of plums now bring comfort—at least one to 
of. 

‘* But, nevertheless, because I thought of the taunting 
and japing of James and Sandy,1 took my way to the 
further door that looketh upon the old orchard. The 
black corn- stacks shut out many of the stars, but that 
were left tingled and were cold. I thought I had no 
friend nearer than one of those. I was much afraid. 

“‘Next I shut the back door and barred it—barred it 
good and strong with both bolts, and set a corn measure 
at the back for luck. This being done, I turned and took 
but one step back towards the great door, through which 
I could see the snow shining like a gray mist. Then my 
heart stopped, and I tried to cry out very loud, but could 
pot cry out at all. 

‘‘For there was something in the doorway. I could 
see it against the snow. Something that crawled on the 
ground, with dull horrid eyes set wide apart, and turned 
a shapeless horned head slowly from side to side, moaning 
‘and yammering the while. 

‘*T thought I should die. Then I feared that I would 
not die before the thing took me, for it slowly invaded the 
barn, till it filled the doorway. By this I knew that I 
should indeed die. Nevertheless, I minded what it was 


| - said before I went. So I thought that, having a stick 


in my hand, I might as well die having smitten a good 
stroke as not—” | 

“ Bravo, young David!” cried I; ‘‘ that is the right spirit 
of battle.” 

“I took the blackthorn in both hands,” he went on, 
“swung it about my head as you showed me in the hag- 
gin down of trees. With that I struck the horrible thing 

airly between the eyes. Then leaping over it I ran, how 
I know not, for the door, where I laughed and wept till 
Nell brought me here that you might bid me stop. Now 
I want the merk.” 

So I gave him the merk, took down the dog-whip from 
the nail where it hung, and went out to look for Jamie 
and Sandy. For well I knew that this had been one of 
their tricks to frighten the boy, and I was resolved that 
they should take a thrashing, either from me or, what 

ey would less desire, from their father, who, though 
a kind enough man till he began to lay on, was apt to 
be carried away with the exercise, and forget bowels of 
mercy. 

* But when I got upon the snow by the door Sandy came 
running to me crying out with terror. He had the hide 
of a great bullock which had been killed that day trailing 
from his waist. His face that fell from the lamp in the 
hall was a sight to be seen. There wasa lump on his brow 
between the eyes as large to the nearness as a hen's egg. 
All his face was a-lapper with blood, so that for the mo- 
ment I thought that the lad had really been killed. But 
when I pulled him up to the armory and got him washed, 
I found that the blood was only that of the bullock whose 
hide he had wrapped about him in order that he might 
crawl on the ground and fright his brother David. 

And I had there and then taken him to the task with 
the dog-whip (for he might have bereft the child of rea- 
son), but the sight of his own wordless terror smote upon 
me. so that I desisted—for the time at least. 

For a while Sandy could not speak by reason of the fear 
which blanched his face and caused him to hold by my 
coat even when I went across the room. At last he found 
tongue, 

‘* There is a man,” he said, ‘‘a man with a drawn sword, 
standing at the barn end, in a gray cloak, and a beast 
crouching beside him.” 

‘** Barley break, flim-flam!” said 1; for I believed not a 
word of it; ‘‘ your head is muzzy-with your carrying the 
bullock’s leak and horns, and serve you right had David 
given you a warble twice as big.” 

“No,” gasped Sandy, “it is not fantasy. I saw the 
man. He stood against the sky in a gray cloak, and the 
beast crouched and had a lanthorn. Oh. Launce, I fear I 
have seen the Black Man, and that I shall dic.” 

‘Seen your granny’s hippin-clouts!” said I, roughly, for 
I was angry at his senselessness. ‘‘ Lay raw beef to your 
beauty-spot, sleep here with mepand I will forgive you 
the licking with the dog-whip.” 

So by Tittle and little I got him soothed down, till 
he went to-sleep on my bed, moaning and tossing. Then 
I set me down to think alone on the window-sill above the 
court-yard, for I had long since handed David over to the 
care of Nell. Sometimes for convenience I slept in the 
armory now, for Sir Thomas had trusted me with every- 
thing since I had proved myself in the wars. 

1 saw well that evil was somehow intended against the 
house of Culzean, and that something terrible walked in 
darkness. I resolved that I should find out what it was 
or die. I liked not stealthy adventure so much as plain 
cut and thrust, and wished that I had Robert Harburgh 
with me. But 1 knew that, though brave as a lion, he 
somewhat lacked discretion, and so might spoil all. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, but to go out alone. 

[TO BE CONTINURD.] 
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| 
PNEUMATIC DYNAMITE-GUN BATTERY IN COURSE OF Se. ee FOR, THE DEFENCE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Drawn By L. A. SHarer.—(See Pace 199.} | 


THE FOREIGN ELEMENT IN NEW YORK—THE CHINESE COLONY, MOTT STREET. 
Drawn By W. Bencouen.—[See Pace 214.) , 
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THIS-BUSY 
‘WORLD - 


TuHere have been greater musicians than Ambroise 
Thomas, but hardly one who was more deserving. The 
wise men in music agree in rating him 4s one who almost 
mate up by the diligent cultivation of talent for the lack 
of genius. He was born in 1811 at Metz, and began at four 
to learn music from his father, who was a teacher of it. 
While very young he’studied the violin’ and piano, and 
got early fame and successive prizes as a pianist, At 
seventeen he was admitted to the Paris Conservatoire, and 
there found able masters. He took important prizes there 
for three successive years, the last being the Prix de 


Rone. win h-enaned him to cers more 
wluch by far the best known att iaost is Wignon. 
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that dignity. 


The Westminster Gazette speaks of the collects « 
drawings by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson lately exhibited in 
London as ** an admirable selection of great interest artis- 
tically, and most enlightening to an Englishman on the 
subject of American social life.’ When one recalls Mr. 
Gibson's fondness for depicting that particular phase of 
social life in this country which concerns the propensity 
of American girls to marry foreigners, the words of the 
Gazette seem adapted to arouse some merriment. No 
doubt, however, when Mr. Gibson made his selection for 
the London exhibition he used proper discrimination us 
to the sort of enlightenment the Londoners should re- 
ceive. They will certainly carry away from Mr. Gibson's 
show some decided impressions about the good looks of 
American girls, and the submissiveness of well-disciplined 
American parents. 


Two or three years ago some enterprising person col- 
lected the photographs of the editors of the principal 
American daily newspapers, grouped them together, and 
made new photographs of the group, which, duly framed, 
hang now under glass in many newspaper offices. There 
must be as many as sixty heads in the group, and among 
them just one’ woman—Mrs. Nicholson, the editor of the 
New Orleans Pieayrne. She died February more 
than a week after her husband, George Nicholson: Who- 
ever has seen her picture with the other editors, all men, 
in the familiar group, must have wondered how a woman 
came to be editor of such an influential daily newspaper 
as the Picayune. This is how it came about: a young wo- 
man named Eliza Jane Poitevent, who lived ona plantation 
in Mississippi called Pearl River, used to write poetry for 
the Picayune which.she signed ** Pearl Rivers.” The po- 
etry had merit and was popular, and Colonel Holbrook, the 
owner of the paper, became interested in the author, and 
invited her, in 1874, to join the staff of his paper. News- 
paper Women, scarce everywhere twenty years ago, were 
unknown in the South. Miss Poitevent’s father and bro- 
thers disapproved of the project; but she was twenty-five 
vears old, and had views of her own, and accepted Colonel 
Holbrook’s offer. The next year she married him; the 
next year he died and left her his paper. It had a debt 
of $85,000, and most of the friends of the young widow 
urged her to try to give the property away. But George 
Nicholson, the business manager, counselled her to stick 
to itvand she did. She went in as head editor herself, got 
a strong staff about her, and kept Nicholson in charge 
downstuirs. The paper prospered under her control. 
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Two years after her first husband’s death she married her 
business manager. ‘‘Any woman of the right sort of ca- 
pacity could run the upstairs end of a newspaper,” she 
said, ‘‘ but there needed to be a good man of business in 
the counting-room.” The two Nicholsons worked off the 
Picayune’s debt and made money. When they died within 
so short a time of one another they left a newspaper that 
was worth having and two sons to inheritit. It is a pity 
that both her sons and her newspaper could not have had 
Mrs. Nicholson's supervision for several decades longer, 
for she was only forty-seven, and her death, from in- 
flueuza, seems to have been untimely. 


The stories of Mr. Thomas Allibone Janvier have found 
so much favor in the eyes of the French that their author 
has been lately made an honorary member of the Proven- 
‘al ‘‘ Félibrige,”’ the great literary society of the south of 
‘rance. A new translation of his poetic story of ** Fray 
Antonio” has been brought out by Roumanille, the pub- 
lisher, whom the members of the society most affect. 


The Chap,-Book has raised its price to ten cents,and prom- 
ises to increase its thickness accordingly. No doubt the 
Chap-Book knows its business, but it should recognize that 
one of its charms heretofore has been that it has had so 
little in it. There are very many readers nowadays to 
whom it is a matter of much less consideration whether 
they pay five or ten cents for a magazinelet than whether 
they have to spend twenty-five or fifty cents’ worth of 
time if reading it. People who want the most for their 
money buy Sunday newspapers. The folks to whom the 
magazinelets may be attractive are those whose purpose is 
to get the most for their time. 


A first -rate dancing - master is an exceedingly useful 
person, in his day and generation, to the community that 
possesses the usufruct of his services. He not only teaches 
dancing, which is a pleasing and graceful accomplishment 
handy to have, but also company manners, which are even 


more indispensable to the welfare of polite society than , 


a knowledge of steps. Allen T. Dodworth, who died at 
Pasadena, California, on February 12th, was for many 
years the accepted dancing-teacher of politest New York, 
and was considered by his pupils to stand at the very 
head of his profession. His father, Thomas Dodworth, 
brought his four sons from England to America as long 
ago as the Presidency of tle second Adams. Allen was 
only ten years old then, but he could reach far enough to 
play the trombone, and he and his father joined the Castle 
Garden band. Before long they fell out with Dilkes, the 
leader, and the Dodworths quit, started a new band, which 
soon included the next Dodworth boy, Harvey, nine years 
old, and, before long, the two younger ones. Out of this 
organization grew the famous Dodworth Band, conceded 
in its day to be the tunefulest choir in North America. 
When Thomas Dodworth died, Allen succeeded him as 
lcaicea; and when Allen resigned, his brother Harvey suc- 


Allen st od lis dancine- school in Broome Street in 
“45. eweded from tie frst, and moved up town by 
Successive <'ages with ifs ostronus. From Broome Street 
iti weot up io Tenth Streetsio place in Broadway next 
to Church, thence te the building sow Delmonico’s 
Pvonty-sisth Street and finally to 681 Fifth Avenue, 
whore unit is master retired from business, 


nvearsage Allen Dudworth taught dancihg 
New York for fory four years. How diligent and ear- 
bess be was io his business, and how deserving of suc- 
cess’ stniv think what a prodigious acquaintance he 
must bave had with polite people! His book about Dan- 
cing aad its Relation to FEdueation and Social Life (Har- 
ors) is strll a treatise of authority. One of his sons has 
a dancum-schoot in Brooklyxs, and a nephew is his suc- 
in New Y ork 

“he vacancy ‘eft in ihe State Department by the de- 
porture of Str Ulil tae been filled by the promotion of Mr. 
to Secretary and by the appointment 
of Willian Woodward Baldwin of New York, to be Third 
Assistant Sceretary in Mr Rocko! 2 stend. Mr. Baldwin 
isa native of Baltimore acrotnate of Exeter, Harvard, 
and the Law Schoo! of Marylnod Cuiversity, and a prac- 
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WILLIAM WOODWARD BALDWIN. 


tising lawver in New York. He is thirty-four years 
old. His father is a merchant, of the firm of Woodward, 
Baldwin, & Co., of New York and Baltimore; his grand- 
father was Ensign Baldwin, of the Peacock, in the war of 
1812; and his great-grandfather, Captain Henry Baldwin, 
who fought and bled at Eutaw Springs. Mr. Baldwin has 
lived in New York eight years, four of which he speut in 
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» to revel in two-cent stamps. 


.ceased to act that he would for once 
ation that has come upon the scene an gpportunity to 


& 


the office of Mr. William B. Hornblower. During the 
last four he has practised law with Mr. Charles Anderson 
Boston, under the firm name of Baldwin & Boston. He 
is a member of the Bar Association and of the Manhattan 
amd Knickerbocker clubs. 

Our one-dollar bills and two-dollar bills and five-dollar 
bills, and so on, will soon be issued after designs by some 
of our foremost artists, who will be allowed to carry a 
few of them home for their trouble. While this will tend 
ut once to elevate the taste of the community and to give 
an incentive to thrift, it is to be hoped that the added ar- 
tistic value, which will make people more anxious to ob- 
tain them and more loath to part with them, will not in- 
terfere with their 
legitimate func- 
tions as media of 
exchange. France 
has already taken 
a step in this same 
direction by the 
adoption of a new 
postage - stamp, 
drawn by Grasset, 
a reproduction of 
whose classic but 
somewhat too pos- 
ter-like design is 
here shown. The 
worksof art which 
our own postal au- 
thorities give us 
are generally of a 
nature to render 
their obliteration 
by the process of 
cancellation a re- 
sult to be striven 
for as quickly as 
possible. The ed- 
ucational possibilities of a really artistic postage are far 
greater than those of an artistic currency. Many of us to 
whom ten-dollar bills are a rare luxury can afford fairly 
E. 5. MARTIN. 


THE NEW FRENCH POSTAGE-STAMP. 


CHICAGO. 


THE news that Mr. James H. McVicker, the veteran 
theatrical manager of Chicago, had been stricken with 
paralysis the other day brought grief to a wide circle of 
his friends and acquaintances. While his actual condi- 
tion is not serious, it is evident that his years of work are 
nearly over, and that the theatrical profession may not 
for much longer be adorned by one who has always stood 
for its better ideals. For code forty years Mr. McVicker 
has given his personal attention to the management of the 
Chicago playhouse that bears his name. His theatre was 
first built in 1857, and since then has been twice destroyed 
by fire and rebuilt. During the first year of its existence 
it welcomed such actors as James Murdoch, Edwin Booth, 
and Charlotte Cushman. Old settlers recall those days 
with much satisfaction, and have particularly pleasant 
recollections of Mr. McVicker’s own acting. His Shake- 
spearian impersonations — Falstaff, Dogberry, and the 
Grave Digger —impressed those who are old enough to 
have heard them as unsurpassed of their kind, and many 
have been the requests made of Mr. McVicker since he 

new vener- 


know what his Falstaff, for example/was like. Mr. 
McVicker deserves the particular thanks of all friends of 
the stage for his persistent championship of the stock 
company and opposition to-the star system. He did what 
he could, but the current of a degraded public taste was 
too strong for him, and, especially of late years, he has 
found it impossible for any great length of time to achicve 
a success with a permaueut organization of 
players. 


We had the other day a beautiful illustration of the 
unexpected benefits of the new civil service system in 
Chicago. A policeman actually had the temerity to arrest 
two drunken and disputatious Aldermen and march them 
to the station. In vain did they display their Aldermanic 
stars and vapor about their authority and influence; they 
were taken into custody, as any other street brawlers 
would have been, by an officer who knew that his tenure 
was secure as long as he performed his duty. A few 
wholesome object-lessons of this sort will make more 
friends for civil service reform than any number of tracts 
and speeches and banquets. Who will now deny that 
the reform has become a matter of ‘‘practical politics ’’’ 


The X rays of Professor Réntgen have been made the 
subject of a good many experiments in Chicago, and Dr. 
James Burry, a Chicago surgeon, has been the first per- 
son in the United States, as far as I know, to perform an 
operation based upon the evidence furnished by a Réntgen 
shadow picture. The patient was a man in whose hand 
a bullet had been lodged some two years before, and 
from which it was extracted at Mercy Hospital the other 
day. being found just where it was indicated by the pho- 
tovraph. Professor Michelson, the head of the depart- 
ment of physics at the University of Chicago, has also” 
been experimenting with the new rays, but thus far has 
made no announcement concerning them that does more 
than confirm the results reached by other investigators. 


BOSTON. 


AN experiment has been lately made by the Charles- 
bank Gymnasium, in Boston, of free public hot and cold 
water baths. At first the attendance was very slight, but 
as the people have come to know about it, there has been a 
steady growth in numbers. On Saturday. which has al- 
ways been the traditional cleaning-day in New England, 
oyer one hundred were turned away on account of the 
hot water giving out. Many were even willing to brave 
the terrors of the cold bath. The population of Boston 
have been offered for years privileges of summer bathing 
in the not too clean waters of the harbor and its tribu- 
taries, but. this is the first experiment in supplying free 
hot-water baths to the public on a Saturday. Perhaps 
free beans on Sunday will be the next advance in the 


_Civic progress towards ‘“‘ bread and circuses.” 
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It seems that the students of Dartmouth 
College have for years been addicted to the 
extraordinary practice which they call “ horn- 
ing” an instructor. This has been observed 
with more or less frequency when certain 


members of « class wished to express their | 


dissatisfaction with him. ‘‘ Horning” meant 
an unusual and noisy demonstration at his 
oftice or his residence. Sometimes it was 
attended with damage to property, but not 
with violence to person. 

Recently one of the classes reverted to this 
old practice and ‘‘ horned” one of the pro- 
fessors. As a result several of these lovers 
of the good old times were ‘* separated ” from 
the college. According to President Tucker, 
the penalty of “separation” was chosen to 
express ‘‘the single idea that any one who, 
under the present condition, chose to uphold 
in his'own person the custom at issue, did 
not belong to the college fellowship so long 
as he held that view and committed himself 
to the practice.” 

At a mass-meeting of the students, how- 
ever, resolutions were unanimously adopted 
committing the college to the abandonment 
of this custom, and, in the words of President 
Tucker, ‘* providing a proper substitute for 
it.” When this position had been fairly 
taken the penalty was removed, and each 
student who had been ‘‘ separated ” was per- 
mitted to resume his place in his class upon 
conforming to this new college sentiment. 
President Tucker does not state in his com- 
munication to the public what was settled 
upon as a proper substitute for “horning” 
by the students of Dartmouth, and it is dif- 
ficuit for the ordinary mind to conjecture 
any method which students can adopt for 
expressing the disapproval of an instructor 
which would tend towards the preservation 
of peace in the college. 


‘* Little Italy ” in Boston is growing apace, 
Its inhabitants celebrated mardi - gras this 
year in a blinding snow-storm. This is the 
tirst introduction of the carnival into the old 
city of the Puritans. The revellers, arrayed 
in all sorts of fantastic costumes, first paid 
their respects to the captain of the local 
police station, taking possession of the guard- 
room and giving an Italian dance, to the 
music of guitars, tambourines, and violin; 
thence the carnival procession danced its wa 
across into North Street, headed by the bend 
and going to a ballroom, danced the Taran- 
tella, to the music of the tambourines and 
guitars. 


The explosion of an aerolite over the heads 
of the inhabitants of Madrid broke many 
windows and sent the inhabitants rushing 
from their houses in terror, lest the end of the 
world was at hand or the Cuban revolution- 
ists were using the new balloon-ship for drop- 
ping dynamite upon the enemy. One house 
was destroyed, and many were injured in the 
panic. 

So far as is known, no tombstone to-day 
bears the epitaph ‘‘ Killed by an aerolite,” 
and there is a chance for the writer of mel- 
odramas who desires to get rid of his villain 
in an original manner to dispose of him by 
a like ‘*‘ bolt from the blue.” do Bs We 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE first appearance of Paderewski in San 
Francisco has been the occasion of much 
excitement. For some time there has been 
complaint in the city on the score that the 
foreign stars which throng New York no 
longer visit the Pacific slope. It is said that 
more notable actors and singers found their 
way to San Francisco when they had to 
come round by the isthmus than do now 
when they can cross the coytinent in four 
days. The last star of note to visit here was 
Henry Irving, who stated that the two weeks 
he played in San Francisco were the most 
profitable two weeks he had played in his 
entire theatrical career. As his profits for 
that space of time were $90,000, the state- 
ment may be readiiy believed. The demand 
for the Paderewski seats was immense. On 
the opening day of the sale tlre line of buy- 
ers stretched over a block down the street, 
reminding people of the famous queues that 
used to form at the Grand Opera-house and 
stretch two blocks down Mission Street when 
Patti paid her first visit to California. The 
great pianist was received by a crowded but 
rather chilly house. 
of the fashionable, the rich, and the curious, 
who rarely make a warm or responsive sudi- 
ence. They were not fully awakened till 
the end of the programme, When the Second 
Rhapsody stirred them into a tardy but 
ardent entiusiasm. 


Mr. James Phelan, one of the few Cuali- 
fornians who seem to have the courage to 
believe in and patronize local talent, has 
given to the city a fountain in commemora- 
tion of the admission of California into the 
Union. California enjoys the honor of being 
the only State in the republic— besides the 
original thirteen—which entered the Union 
without serving the customary novitiate as 
a Territory. The treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo was signed in 1848, and in 1850 the 
State of California was admitted. The foun- 
tain is to commemorate this occasion, and 


has been designed by a native son’ and pre- 


sented by a native son. The summit of the 
tall shaft bears the figure of the Genius of 
California holding aloft an open volume, on 
which the date of the State’s admission is 
inscribed, At the foot a miner, the typical 


It was mainly formed. 
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native son of the Golden West, stands in an 
attitude of triumph, the miner’s pick and 
cradle at his feet. The fountain is the work 
of Mr. Douglas Tilden, a native Californian, 
who has studied in Paris. His talents are 
all the more remarkable as he is a deaf-mute. 


The washing ashore, on the beach at the 
Cliff House, of the body of Mr. Cranston 
Potter has created much comment and ex- 
citement during the past week. Mr. Potter 
was the nephew of Bishop Potter, of New 
York, and the brother-in-law of Mrs. Cora 
Urquhart Potter, the actress. His home was 
in ‘Tacoma, where he leaves a widow and 
three little girls. He came here for a short 
visit, accompanied by a friend,who returned 
to Tacoma, leaving Mr. Potter apparently 
well and contented. A few days after his 
departure the body was discovered. The 
cause of his death is unknown, and from 
the contradictory reports flying about it 
is almost impossible to draw any conclu- 
sion. Some state there was water iv the 
body, which proves that death resulted from 
drowning; others state as positively there 
was absolutely no water in the body, which 
proves beyond a doubt that the man was 
dead before he reached the water. Suspi- 
cions of foul play are rife, but as the watch 
and chain were found upon the body, the 
theory of robbery is not feasible, and no oth- 
er motive for murder is suggested. The 
affair is another of those gloomy mysteries 
that belong to the Cliff House beach. 


A blow has fallen upon local art. The 
statue which is to crown the dome of the 
City Hall has to be shorn of its wings. This 
is not a question of esthetic beauty, but of 
cruel necessity. It appears that the back of 
the statue, which is already made, and is 
waiting to be winged for its upward flight, 
is so narrow that the braces necessary to 
hold on its pinions cannot be inserted. The 
Commissioners declare that in the high 
winds of summer there would be danger of 
the wings blowing off, which might be bad 
for those passing beneath. It has therefore 
been decided that it is better for the statue 
to give up its wings than to run the risk of 
maiming unoffending passers-by. an 


AN ASTHMA CURE AT LAST. 


Menpicat science at last reporte a positive cure for 
Asthma in the remarkable Kola Plant, a new botani- 
cal discovery found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
Ite cures are really marvel'ous, Rev. J. L. Combs, of 
Martinsburg, W. Va., writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute 
of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three years he had 
to sleep propped up in a chair, being unable to lie 
down night or day from Asthma The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
and hundreds of other cures are sworn to under oath 
before a notary public. So great is their faith in its 
wonderful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., 
1164 Broadway, New York, i= sending out large trial 
cases of the Kola compwuand free to all sufferers from 
Asthma, Send them your name and addre=« on a 
— card, and they will send you a large trial case 
vy mail free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it.—[ Ado.) 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


bus been used for over fifty yeare by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
euccess. It soothes the child, softena the allnye 
all puin, cures wind colic, and ia the heat remedy for 
diarrheen. Sold by druggiste in everv part of the 
world, ‘l'wenty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 


RECALLED STORMY ‘TIMES. 

that looks natural,” the old soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the break fast- 
table in-place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
ot the storm. “It's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.”—[Adv.] 


FREE TO BALD HEADS. 


Wr will mail on application free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald bead, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp dixenses, Address, Altenheim Medical 
= Room 30, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O. 
—[dAdv. 


User Dr. Siraert’s Birrers, the re- 
nowned appetizer and invigurator.—[Adbv.]} 


ADVERTISEMEN'’TS. 


DISTRESSING 
DISEASES 


OF THE 


SKIN 


Instantly 

Relieved 
and Speedily 

Cured by 


baths, with Curicura Soap, gentle applications of 
Curticura (ointment), and mild doses of CURA 
RE®OLVENT (the sew blood purifier). 

th th id. Britieh depot: F. Newserr & Son 
Portus Davo ConrySole Pope, 


For the teeth and breath. An absolutely safe - 
dentifrice, popular with refined people for over 
fifty years. All Druggists. 


A small sample bottle free, if you mention Harprer’s Weexiy. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 
Hau. & Rucket, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 


PURE AND FRAGRANT. 


VIOLETTE | 
IMPERIALE 


A true and perfect extract 
of the sweetest and rarest 


PARIS 
FRANKFO 
— 


w SYLVA 


A sublime combination of 

exquisite perfumes unlike 

anything else ever made. 

The Name of the Makers is a Guarantee of High Quality. i 

I. MOUSON & CO.:::::: 333333 Frankfort. 
N. Y. Office, 18-22 Washington | 


THE EXQUISITE FLAVOR OF 


TEAS 


IS ONLY KNOWN BY TRYING THEM. 


Prices, 60, 50 and 40 cents per pound package. If your 
grocer does not keep them, will send one pound 
package, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


LIPTON, Ceylon Tea Planter. U. S. Offices, 80 Front St., New York. 


Rae's Lucca Oil 


The Perfection of Olive Oil 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 
esome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and ° 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards : 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a fuvod b 
product. 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
S. RAE & COo., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
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A NEW OPERA FOR MADAME EAMES. 


Nor often do Parisians interest themselves in anything 
whatever outside of. Paris; in their opinion the smallest 
event happening in the city is of much more Consequence 
than the most important occurrence outside of it. And 
so, When they talk of the first presentation of an opera 
which is neither to be given in Paris nor sung by Pari- 
sians, it isa sign and a token not that they are enlarging 
their interests, but that an interest out of the ordinary has 
gained their attention, willy-nilly. : 

Such an opera is Ghiselle, written by César Franck just 
before his death, some years ago. Franck is best known 
in the United States by his Redemption, which won for 
him. both in America and in Germany, a high place among 
composers of serious music. In other countries, however, 
and particularly in France, the acknowledgment of his 
talent has been like that accorded to poor Bizet—a_post- 
humous recognition, which, though it doubtless affords 
some satisfaction to his disembodied spirit, will be in the 
main a matter of profit to his musical executors and of 
glory to his interpreters. 

To find the latter has been the principal cause of delay 
in the production of Ghiselle ; the title réle is so exacting, 
both musically and dramatically, that heretofore no one 
has been found who would be likely to fill it satisfactorily 
to those most interested in its adequate presentation. But 
the Ghiselle they have been waiting for has at last been 
found in Emma Eames, who, in order to create the rdéle 
thus offeved her, has declined a brilliant Russian engage- 
ment, the acceptance of which would have interfered with 
the rehearsal and production of Franck’s masterpiece. 

The first hearing of the opera will be at Monte Carlo, 
where Eames, Tamagno, and others will sing during the 
season that opens in March. The announcements already 
made promise more brilliancy than usual, but the interest 
already centres in the new opera, and what Eames’s inter- 
pretation of the main rdle will be—an interest felt, as I 
sid. even in Paris, three months in advance of the date of 
produetion, and evinced the afternoon that I saw Madame 
Karnes by such personages as the editor-in-chief of the 
Paris Gunlois and two special correspondents of promi- 
nent American newspapers. 

Fortuiately I have been able to get at first hand the 
substance of the opera. One can scarcely imagine a finer 
theme for operatic use than has been furnished by the 
poem of Augustin Thierry. The story is taken from the 
Merovingian tales of the elder Augustin Thierry, uncle of 
the present writer, Ghiselle, a beautiful barbariar, has 
been taken captive during a war with Austria and brought 
t) the court of Queen Frédégonde, where her wonderful 
power of improvisation is often called into requisition. 
Commanded one day to sing the praises of Gontran, who 
‘ast returned victorious from a battle with her people, 

first refuses absolutely; then, seized with a 


tir y Sospirsconm she sings, not the praises of the victor, 
met Lor ows pation, and ends her im- 
mrovisotoon by a denunciation curse of her captors. 


Goutian, attracted alike by her beauty and ier fearless. 
ber, and asks Fredegonde’s eensent to his mar- 


ness 


™ Prédégonde, who, loving Gontran 
ith jealousy, not vily refuses, but 
tshiselie to another member of her court, not as 

love. Gontran chatle yes bin t> com- 

the pbesession of but the encounter is 
ml by the entra: of FPredegonde before whon, as 
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Ghiselle’s vows made, she asks to be left alone in the 
church to pray; when the others have withdrawn she pe- 
titions Heaven to-be‘allowed to see Gontran once more, 
even if only ina vision. No answer coming to her prayer, 
she becomes frenzied, renounces the religion she has just 
embraced,‘ and calls upon the heathen gods of her own 
people to do for her what the God of the Christians has 
denied her. .The church door opens and Gontran ap- 


ars. 
“The lovers then fly to Austria, Gontran leads the Aus- 
trian army against Frédégonde, whom he overthrows, and 
he and Ghiselle are hailed with acclamations by the peo- 
ple as the new rulers. But the priests anathematize Ghi- 
selle -for having-broken her vows, and excommunicate 
both her and Gontran; and the people, now as loud in 
their denunciation as they had recently been in their 

"praise, attack Gontran and set fire to the palace. 

Escaping through the flames, the two lovers take refuge 
with an old woman, who, having lost her child years be- 
fore, has since led a wandering, gypsylike life in search of 
her. Through a song which Ghiselle sings to her in re- 
counting her own story she is recognized as the lost 
daughter, but the happiness of their reunion is broken in 
upon by the pursuit of their enemies, and the opera ends 
with the death of Gontran and Ghiselle. 

Such is the story, badly enough told, for it gives but the 
bare outlines. But there is enough for one to see what 
opportunities are offered dramatically by the characters 
and situations. And those who are familiar with the 
compositions of César Franck will know that the musical 
possibilities will be made use of to the fullest. 

That Eames will create a character in GhiséWe at 
once uncommon, effective, dramatic, and yet true, I have 
no doubt whatever ; and it is a matter of congratulation 
that she will be seen in a réle that will afford her an op- 
portunity of proving that she possesses to a degree not 
hitherto fully acknowledged dramatic fervor as well as 
dramatic perception. 

The critics who have accused her of coldness thave not, 
it seems, stopped to reflect that the characters with which 
she is mainly associated in the mind of the public are 
those which, far from demanding fervor, do not even per- 
mit warmth. The Countess in the Marriage of Figaro, 
Eva in Die Meistersinger, Mistress Ford in Falstaff, and, 
above all, Desdemona, are characters which in themselves 
are distinctly lacking in warmth. Ghiselle gives her the 
opportunity heretofore denied—that of portraying a pas- 
sionate semi-savage nature, sweetened by womanly“love 
and tenderness. FLORENCE HAYWARD. 


NEW YORK’S TWENTIETH DOG SHOW. 


Bencu shows for dogs were started in America in 1877 
by the Westminster Kennel Club, and the exhibition at 
the Madison Square Garden last. week was the twentieth 
annual event of the kind in New York. ‘These shows 
have had a wonderful effect in improving the class of 
dogs. For a very long time, to be sure, we have had 
in this country most excellent setters and pointers for 
work ip the field, but those of to-day are infinitely su- 
perior appearsnee, and doubtless also more trustworthy 
‘This is pa:tienlarly so of English and 


to sheol ove 
Lrish setter not in so marked a cree as of the Gor- 
sefie fhe improvement of tue pointers bes Been 
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of Kippen, and King of Kent. tinn the breeder 
comsplenous and at the bench 


¢ J. Gould. the Spring Side Kenpels, 
Parm Kennels 

the improvement on the two 
decales has been very remar! At the first <lhow the 
eollweS and other sii ‘p-dogs were assed as shepherd 
dogs and there eight entries, of re ner balerior 


show 


cobltes and *n mastiffs 


animals. At this last show there were seventy-five col- 
lies and eight or ten English sheep-dogs (bobtails). And 
among these collies were six or eight of the very finest 
specimens in the world, dogs which would carry off blue 
ribbons in any show in Great Britain. As predicted in 
the article last week on the Cragston Kennels, Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s collies carried off the great honors of the 
show. The mastiffs of twenty years ago were long ani- 
mals with houndlike heads—merely mongrels,indeed. For 
the last few years, though the mastiff classes have not 
béen large, the individual specimens have been splendid. 
One dog of recent years, Beaufort’s Black Prince, by com- 
petent judges was considered to be the best mastiff that 
had ever been bred. He was bred by Mr. Winchell, of 
Fair Haven, Vermont, and has been sold to an English 
buyer for $5000. In England he is carrying everything 
before him. Another of Mr. Winchell’s new dogs was a 
brindle bitch, Miss Constable, recently imported from Eng- 
land. Brindle mastiffs are a novelty in the United States. 
She attracted much attention, and won in her class. 

The fox-terrier, most gentlemanlike of his race, has been 
greatly improved since these shows were inaugurated. 
At the show in 1877 there were entered twenty-five fox- 
terriers. In the show of last week there were more than 
four times that many, and their average of excellence was 
four times as high. Among the most enterprising breeders 
may be mentioned Mr. August Belmont, Mr. John Thayer 
Mr. II. H. Hunnewell, Jun., Mr. Clarence Rathbone, and 
Messrs. L. and W. Rutherfurd. Mr. Belmont, with Blem- 
ton Stickler, got the first prize in the challenge class. The 
Dandie Dinmonts have not grown in favor, as the number 
in the first show was as great as in this one. What has 
been said of the mastiffs applies also to the St. Bernards, 
except that the latter are still high in favor, and the num- 
ber exhibited as large as ever. Of recent years, and until 
this, there has been at the dog shows a St. Bernard of such 
superior conformation that he entirely outclassed all the 
others. Allusion is made to the late Sir Bedevere. Re- 
moved by death from competition with the other St. Ber- 
nards, he has left the benches of this class really more in- 
teresting by his absence. 

A new type of dog has been created in America within 
recent years—the Boston terrier. Those who know him 
best speak highly of him, because of his intelligence and 
his amiability. He is certainly not attractive in appear- 
ance, and suggests at a first glance a badly bred bull-ter- 
rier half gone in consumption. This is the newest fad of 
the day, and has just been taken up by Colonel Ruppert, 
who hitherto was.an extensive breeder of St. Bernards. 
Another novelty of this show was two dogs in the mis- 
cellaneous class belonging to Mr. Anthony J. Drexel-Bid- 
dle, of Philadelphia, and recently imported from France. 
These are French bull-dogs (Dogue de Bordeaux), and are 
great fighters. They are mild of aspect, however, and 
probably only dangerous when excited. | 

There has been a disposition of late years to encourage 
breeders not to crop their dogs of ears and tails, according 
to the conventional practices long in vogue. Indeed, it 
has been proposed to make cropped dogs, after a certain 
time ineligible for exhibition. This proposition was 


fought bitterly, and was defeated by a very narrow shave. 


But it is evident that the defeat was only for a time. 
When it comes up the next time, or the third time if need 
be, the present minority is sure to be a majority. Fight- 
ing - dogs, such a8 the bull and the were 
cropped as to their ears because long ears were incon- 
venient in the bloody and stubborn encounters of the pit. 
But dog-fighting is now obsolete. The bull and the bull- 
terrier are both improved in appearance by long ears. 
The Great Dane with his ears cut to a point looks very 
fierce and savage. but when his ears grow to their natural 
length he has « mild and benevolent countenance, inviting 
confidence rather than provoking fear. The only dog that 
appears to be improved by cropping is the Boston terrier. 
The more of him that is cut away the better. 
JNO. GILMER SPEED. 
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Mr. Caspar Whitney is making an extended tour through 
the United States, during the course of which he will visit the 
important centres of amateur sport. The results of his in- 
vestigations will from time to time be sent to HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. Special articles on matters interesting to sports- 
men will meanichile be published in this Department. 


PONIES AND PONY-BREEDING. 
SCANDINAVIAN, HEBRIDIAN, SOUTH, AND SHETLAND 


PART II. 


As our attention is turned from the New World to the 
Old,in our discussion of the subject before us, we find 
something to attract us in Scandinavian, Icelandic, and 
Scotch ponies. The first two of these are closely related 
families, and Scotch ponies also possess so many of the 
characteristics of the others that they doubtless have in 
their make-up much of the same blood. 

The Scandinavian ponies are nearly always dun in color, 
with a black stripe down the back, and black legs, mane, 


- 
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KELPIE—CUIAMPION SUETLAND STALLION. 


and tail. They are lacking in appearance of high-breed- 
ing, being rather. straight in the shoulder and coarse in 
head. But they are intelligent, sure - footed, kind, and 
hardy, and are driven at top speed down narrow roads ou 
the very edge of precipices, nor do they often make mis- 
takes. Tourists to those high latitudes speak with enthu- 
siasm of their reliability onl useful qualities. 

These dun ponies are found both on the mainland of 
Norway and Sweden, and on the islands off the coast, 
one landed proprietor on Gottland, Herr Carl Hauffman, 
having gotten together quite a carefully selected stud. 
The entire race is said to be very robust, enduring, and of 
most cheerful disposition under all circumstances. They 
are used mostly in harness, 

The ponies of Iceland, too, differ very slightly from 


FRITZ—SHETLAND PONY, 9 HANDS. 


those of Scandinavia, though they are somewhat smaller, 
due, doubtless, to the greater hardships to which they are 
subjected. 

As we approach nearer to Great Britain we find ponies 
on the islands off these coasts as well. The Shetland Isles 
have a type of their own, known the world over, which 
will have attention later. In the Hebrides, or Western 
Islands, we find some capital ponies of good size, and of 
the everlasting kind. These run sometimes to the limit of 
14 hands 2 inches in height, which we have agreed is the 
maximum for a pony. When gotten over to the main- 
land and fed with a few oats they readily cover seventy 
miles asa day’s journey. Their origin is attributed tothe 
wreck of one of the cavalry transports of the Spanish 
Armada on the island of Harris, from which some of the 
horses escaped to the shore. The reader will be struck 
with the similarity of this account to that given of the 
origin of the Chincoteague ponies. Both traditions are 
likely to’have a basis of truth. 

The Scotch pony, made familiar to the world by the 
pictures of Landseer and the writings of Scott, is first 
cousin to these other families. Doubtless they all con- 
tributed something to his production, the dun color and 
black marking having long been characteristic of some of 
the Scotch ponies. The few of them that are left are 
mostly to be found in the heaths of the Scottish high- 
lands, where they are used as shooting- ponies, being stur- 
dy, enduring, and capable of carrying great weights, rath- 
er than possess of much speed. Like most horses used 
in very hilly €ountries, they have a tendency to upright 
shoulders. They once had much higher conformation 
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than of late years, and the 
original family, from which 
came the name Galloway, 
were very superior in qual- 


ily. 

“Galloway is on the shore 
of the Solway Frith. This 
was the home of a most ex- 
cellent breed of ponies, from 
13 to 14 hands high, fifty 
years ago, but now the race 
is nearly extinct. Youatt 
thought their origin was in 
horses escaped the 
wreck of a vessel of the 
Spanish Armada. Whether 
the same mentioned above, 
in speaking of the Hebridian 
ponies, cannot be told with 
certainty. 

Frank Forester, writing of 
them a generation since, de- 
plores that the race has been 
lost, or sadly deteriorated, by 
reason of non- appreciation 
of their peculiar excellences., 
He tells us, ‘‘In Great Brit- 
ain, in consequence of the existence of this peculiar 
pure race of small-sized animals in the district of 
Galloway, whence they obtained their name, all 
very small horses came to be called Galloways.” 

In our day, as we fave seen, the name still ap- 
plies to those animals intermediate in size between 
ponies and horses. It has no significance as re- 
ferring to an animal of pure breeding. 

Youatt describes the old Galloway as “ nearly 14 
hands high, and sometimes more, of a 7 bay 
© or brown, with black legs, small head and neck, 
und peculiarly deep clean legs. Its qualities were 
speed, stoutness, and sure-footedness over very 
rugged and mountainous country.” 

Dr. Anderson says: ‘‘One of this description I 

ossessed, it having been bought for my use when 
fwie a boy. In point of elegance of shape it was 
a perfect picture, and in disposition it was gentle 
and compliant. It moved almost to a wish, and 
never tired. I rode this little creature for twenty- 
five years, and twice in that time 
I rode 150 miles at a stretch, with- 
out stopping, except to bait, and 
that for not above an hour at a 
time. It came in at the last stage 
with as much ease and alacrity as 
it travelled the first.” 

Two feats that stand to the credit of 
Galloways show that they must have 
been extraordinary animals. In 1754 Mr. 
Corker'’s Galloway went 100 miles a day 
for three successive days over the New- 
market Course; and a Galloway belong- 
ing to Mr. Sinclair, of Kirkby-Lonsdale, 
performed at Carlisle the extraordinary 
feat of 1000 miles in 1000 hours. 

Dandie Dinmont’s Dumple was a Gal- 
loway. Scott represents him as carry- 
ing, without too much effort, both his 
stout owner and Captain Brown, a soldier 
of equal bulk, safely from their meeting 
with the highwaymen on the moor to Din- 
mont’s home at 
Charlie’s Hope, 
many a league 
away. Brown 
remonstrated at 
the load imposed 
on poor Dum- 
ple, but Din- 
mont replied, 
**Deil fear, 
man. Dumple could carry six 
folk, if his back waslang eneugh.” 
And after the two were safely 
clear of the heath, Dinmont was 
inclined to apologize for the rate 
of nine or ten miles an hour they 
were making. ‘‘I could gar him 
show mair action,” he said, ‘* but 
we are two lang-legged chields 
after a’, and it would be a pity 
to stress Dumple; there wasna 
, the like o’ him at Stanshie-bank 
fair the day.” As the tworiders 
would weigh close on to 450 
pounds, the reader cannot but 
be thankful for Dinmont’s consideration. As already re- 
marked, there are hardly any of the pure Highland ponies 
left in the present day. The race has been swamped by 
introducing Cleveland and Clydesdale stallions, used to 
increase their size for agricultural i 
purposes. At one time some good 
ponies were bred by the Blairs, a 
noted family of hotel-keepers at 
Rowandeman, who also still con- 
trol many hostelries in the Tros- 
sach country. These Ben Lomond 
ponies, however, have now been 
spoiled in the same manner as 
all the others, by crossing with 
Clydesdale cart-horses. The Dukes 
of Hamilton and Marquises of Bute 
are responsible for spoiling the 
West Highland and Argyleshire 

onics, Sir Charles Lockhart of 

e for the ruin of those of Kin- 
tyre. 
The Mull ponies were very 
highly esteemed, broad, hardy, 
active little fellows, dun, with the 
black ‘‘eel”’ mark down the back, 
and all, male and female alike, 
known as Donalds. But the Don- 
alds are all gone too, swamped in 
Clydesdale blood. One turns from 
contemplating such destruction of 
type with in and disgust. 
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JEWEL—SHETLAND SKEW MARE, 43 INCHES. 


The Scotch people deserve to be left with their big-head- 
ed, hairy-legged Clydesdales for not knowing a good thing 
when they had it. 

From such a condition it is a pleasure to give our at- 
tention to the , 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


In the Shetland Isles there has never been any tempta- 


tion to use horses us a cross for ponies, hence symmetry 
has never been sacrificed to size. ‘ 

People generally believe there is but one breed of true 
Shetland ponies. In fact, no less than five distinct fami- 
lies are recognized by experts. The ponies of the South 


Mainland are quite different from those of Unst,and both — 


these are unlike the Fetlar breed. These three iv turn are 
different from the Fair Island and Bressy varieties. All 
these, however, have sufficient points in common, while 
differing from other ponies, to be considered pure Shel- 
ties, and need not be separated for the purposes of 
this discussion. ‘They are the smallest breed of Jiorses 
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HOPLEMUROMA—SHETLAND PONY MARE, RED ROAN, 35% INCIIES. 


_ First and Special PrizeeWinner in London, 159%. 


Record; 9 Miles in 43 Minutes; 7 Miles in 29 Minutes ; 4 Miles in 16 Minutes. 


known to man, varying from 36 to 44 inches in height. 
Catherine Sinclair, in Shetland and its Inhabitants,written 
in 1840, says, ‘‘ When well fed they grow nearly to the 
height of a donkey; but some years ago Mr. Hay raised a 
= formed pony which measured only 20 inches 
igh.” 

On the islands the ponies are subjected to great hard- 
ships, which they are able to bear because of their tre- 
mendously thick coats; but that they are never housed, 
even in the severest weather, is a fiction. They are far 
too valuable to be exposed to such chance of dying, espe- 
cially so since the passage of Lord Ashley’s acts in 1840. 
These forbade the use of boys as beasts of burden in the 
coal-pits of England, and created such a demand for small 
ponies to draw trucks on the underground tramways that 
about 500 a year have been taken from the islands for 
that purpose, ever since. 

Some of them are said to have worked underground 
for twenty years without ever coming to the surfice or 
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secing the sun. They are very tough and strong for their 

size, live on hard rare, and neither require nor receive 
much care. Strange to say, the young foals are singu- 
larly delicate and difficult to raise. 

Quite a difference of opinion exists among breeders as 
to the desirability of striving for very diminutive size. 
Some think this has been carried too far, and consider the 
South Mainland family, long and rakish in breed, ** hard- 
grown” and clean-limbed, the best type. One of this 
hardy breed has been known to travel from Lunburgh 
to Lerwick and back the same day, carrying.a tolerably 
large man, a distance of 56 miles over a hilly road. 

Certain infallible characteristics distinguish a true Shet- 
land pony from all other breeds. They have a certain 
breadth of build, set of pasterns, and a dlasé air possessed 
by no other. As a race the Shelties are inclined to spare 
themselves; and if they have a weakness, it is a tendency 
to ** heaves,” or asthma. , 

About 1873 Lord Londonderry, owner of extensive col- 
lieries in England, commenced the systematic breeding of 
Shetland ponies,and to-day his ponies are held in the 
highest esteem. He bought the entire island of Noss, 
and part of Bressay, opposite Lerwick, the capital. One 
who has visited the stud says of them. ‘‘ Any one seeing 
the Londonderry herd now, and who saw it at the time of 
its formation, would be very much struck by the great 
difference in type brought about by careful mating and 
selectian. . . . The objects aimed at all along have been 
' reduction of size without loss of strength; increase of 
size of bone, with greater uniformity in type and color; 
improved shoulders and action, and neater heads. All 
these desired qualities have been attained in a marvellous 
degree, which proves the possibility of altering the type 
of animals to any standard required if a fixed ideal is 
kept steadily in view and patiently and persistently ad- 
hered to.” 

There is great variety in color despite the general im- 
pression that there are no true colors but brown, bay, or 
black. All colors are scen on the islands, from a lig:t 
fawn, almost white, through every variation to black. Pet 
haps the rarest color is gray; but piebalds fetch the high- 
est prices. Of these some beautiful specimens are owned 
in the United States, Mr. T. C. Patterson and Mr. George 
Green having shown some very handsome ones at the’Na- 
tional Horse Show in Madison Square Garden, New York, 
in the exhibition of 1894. 

A Shetland pony should never have a curry-comb put 
to his coat or shears to his mane or tail. Careful brushing 
is all that he should get, lest his coat be broken, and brush 
and comb to his mane and tail are the only liberties al- 
lowable. One of these little creatures trimmed like a 
polo-pony is a sight to make a horseman weep. 

Shetland pory breeding is now a well-established in- 
dustry in America, and should be encouraged, as it can- 
not fail of being profitable where intelligently carried on. 
Mr. Brydon, representative of the Marquis of London- 
‘lerry, wrote, in Invi. *' Average yearlings are worth, in 
tie vorth of Eneland, £15 | $75] per bead; two-year-olds, 
£18:{ $90}; aed cider ponics are scarcely obtainable. The 
pric@ tr rererned iv great by the size. The smaller 
they are—tateria porthua—the more money they are worth. 
\ good four year-old, bonds 2 inches, wil! on an 
£10 more than five or six inches Giver,” 
While on this subject of size the opinion of a well- 
kuownh expert on such matters is worthy of attention. He 
wrote, in 1890- 

**Your people [Americans] are buying ponies, chiefly 
Shetlands, from us under the impression, doubtless, that 
they can continue the breed on its present diminutive 
lines. If they put them down in the same climate as our 


northern isles possess, and bring them up under a Siberian . 


sky and in a condition of semi-starvation, then possibly 
they may remain bantamized. But put them on your gen- 
erous keep aud rich herbage in an energetic climate, and 
the dapper little dwarf will develop into an ungainly 
brute, with all the faults and few of the perfections of 
his ancestors. In pony-breeding here we find that dimin- 
utive size and short commons must run together.” 

The experience of an observant American breeder in 
another line confirms the statement of the English corre- 
spondent. He writes: ‘‘I was at one time experimenting 
with game-cocks. 1 succeeded in ten years in dwarfing 
medium-sized birds to the size of doves. I had one little 
fellow not a bit larger than a big robin. And talk about 
a fighter! I have never forgiven mysclf for selling him 
for twenty-five dollars. My method was to select,the 
smallest that were fine, and hatch from them late in the 
season. Contending with cold and inclement weather had 
more to do with dwarfing them than anything except their 
being obliged to hunt their own living.” 

The fact that the Shetland ponies seem to thrive on such 
treatment as would kill other animals makes them profit- 
able where others would net a loss. 

A Canadian breeder who has followed the business for 
many years writes. ‘‘ The cost of them is never noticed on 


a farm. We have found them without exception quite 
active, prompt drivers, and safe for children to ride or 
drive.” 


It probably costs no more to feed a pony than a sheep, 
and every foal a mare drops is worth fifty dollars at wean- 
ing-time. ‘This is a good return for one’s money. More- 
over, it is a great advantage for children to ake become 
+ age with horses,and many a thorough horseman can 

r testimony that he owes much of his expertness as 
rider and driver to his having learned the rudiments with 
a gentle pony when a boy. The Shelties, as a rule, are 
gentle. They have plenty of endurance when put to it, 
but, as suggested above, are very cute in saving them- 
selves, seldom making greater effort than is necessary. 
This very lack of ambition makes the breed especially 
valuable for the use of small children, and they can be 
put to such use when two years old. 

SPENCER BORDEN. 


ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS OF THE MANY PROBLEMS 
that have to be met and solved by the governing officers 
or executive committees in any kind of amateur sport— 
whether track athletics, baseball, football, bicycling, or 
anything else—is that of the treatment of a team or a 
school or a college that has played some individual con- 
trary to the rules adopted to govern that contest. There 
ure so many factors which enter into this question, to 
affect it one way or another, that it seems almost if 
every instance of this kind ought to be treated. as a_sep- 
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arate affair and strictly upon its own demerits. But nat- 
urally such a course is impossible, because ‘all athletics 
must be conducted according to law and with a prescribed 
order, else sport must soon full into chaos. | 


THE MOST IMPORTANT MATTER, therefore, is to frame. 


regulations concerning eligibility to amateur teams—more 
especially to school and college teams—that shall recog- 
nize, as far as possible, the many peculiarities and con- 
ditions of school andi college life, and then enforce these 
rules with such unflinching severity that the present half- 
hearted consideration for Constitutions and by-laws will 
soon be turned into’ absolute and unswerving respect. 
The colleges have been legislating in these matters much 
longer than the schools, and they consequently find less 
trouble now in enforcing the trne principles of the ama- 
teur spirit. The schools so far have not had experience 
enough to settle upon any firm or satisfactory policy, and 
yet it is most important hat scholastic athletics should 
be kept pure, for the schools are the training-grounds of 
the colleges. Boys, too, among themselves, will look 
lightly upon small infractions which later in life they 
Selle enngeian to be fully as serious, morally, as a great- 
er offence. | 


IT IS NOT 80 DIFFICULT AFTER ALL, perhaps, to frame 
the law which shall govern a contest as to determine upon, 
and afterwards to enforce, the penalty for transgression. 
But an instance of penal legislation which seems to point 
in the right direction has just been given in a neighboring 
city. For the needs of the present discussion it matters 
not whether the action taken was justified in this partic- 
ular instance, nor is the identity of the individuals and 
the schools concerned of any consequence to the argu- 
ment. Let them, therefore, remain nameless; but the les- 
son derives force from being drawn of fact rather than of 
theory. It was alleged that a certain school, a member of 
an interscholastic league, had played a man during the 
football season who had no connection with the institu- 
tion except for football purposes. Charges to this effect 
were lodged against the school, and the accused institu- 
tion was found guilty by the body intrusted -with the 
consideration of such cases. The important question to 
consider next was the penalty to be inflicted. The chief 
difficulty in all such cases, of course, is to locate the re- 
sponsibility. Should it fall on the entire school, upon 
the principal, the faculty, upon the captain of the team, or 
upon the team asa whole? It might so happen that the 
principal was aware of this particular player’s ineligibility 
and yet winked at it. It might be that the entire school 
knew of the irregularity, but kept silence through a mis- 
taken sense of loyalty or for some other cause. It might 
be that the captain connived with the ineligible player to 
keep him upon the team,‘and it might be that the other 

layers compounded the deception. All these are possi- 

ilities. 


THE FIRST THEORY, HOWEVER, IS MOST IMPROBABLE, 
and may safely. be set aside at once. Therefore, in all 


ustice, whatever penalty is inflicted’ should be such that 


it would not affect the principal of the school or the fac- 
ulty. The second contingency is one that can never be 
satisfactorily investigated; and even should it be proved 
that part of the scholars were aware that deception was 
being practised, it is certain that a much larger propor- 
tion of them were entirely ignorant of any wrong-doing. 
The punishable element, therefore, resolves itself down to 
the captain and the players of the team and their man- 
agers. Even here it will be almost as to sift the 
guilty from the not guilty, for in an offence of this nature 
there must of necessity be various degrees of guilt. The 


“Sirest course to take, then, is to assume that every player 


knows what is being done on his team, and to place in 
this way upon each one individually the responsibility for 
the integrity of all his companions in sport. This may 
seem a trifle too rigorous at first glance, but alittle thought 
will show that it should be a light responsibility upon 
gentlemen and sportsmen, especially upon boys who are 
with one another daily for nine months of the year, and 
who, from force of circumstances, must surely know all 
about one another. It is a responsibility that is powerful- 
ly mitigated and lightened by the very conditions which 


impose it. 


> 
IT WILL HARDLY BE JUST TO PLACE this responsibility 
wp the captain alone, because it is plain that the rest 


the team might easily combine to deceive him. Thus ° 


the best method appears to be that which’makes the team 
as a body responsible for its component parts. If the pen- 
alty for an infraction of the rules is made so severe that 
the captain and every player will make it his business, for 
his own sake, to know all about every other man on the 
term, there will be less of that ‘‘ don’t care” and ‘‘ don’t 
know ” spirit in scholastic sport. If the responsibility 
for the integrity of the team is placed upon the players 
themselves, upon the men who are looking forward hope- 
fully to a —— career among other amateurs, then 
every one of these players will be looking out for his 
own skin, and the moment he hears that there is some- 
thing crooked about his companioa he will investigate 
for himself; and if he finds there are good grounds for 
suspicion, he will soon see that the evil is remedied, 
This may sound like advocating a system where selfish- 
ness rather than a just#sense of honor must be the con- 
trolling motive; but that is not the idea at all. Every 
one who has the slightest knowledge of the character of 
boys knows how much they dislike to put themselves to 
any trouble, especially in matters of a disagreeable nature. 
There is little doubt that the average strictly honest sports- 
man on a school team would do nothing to rid his eleven 
or nine of a player who he was fairly sure had no right 
to be there, simply | ecause it would necessitate his put- 
ting himself to some trouble, and possibly subject himself 
to some unpleasantness. It is for this reason that an in- 
centive should be given to every boy by penalizing indif- 
ference to dish6nesty. 


THE COMMITTEE TO WHICH THE CHARGES against the 
school spoken of above were referred, doubtless. looked 
upon the matter very much. in this way, for the decision 
they came to, if the offence.was satisfactorily proved, was 
most equitable and just. They decided that none of the 
boys who had played.on ‘that team: should. ever again: be 


allowed to play under their jurisdiction. This practically. 
. Shuts out these lads from sport for the rest of their school 


days, although a saving clause was insertcd in the resoln- 
tions which, later, may help to absolve many from the ban. 
This decision seems a severe penalty, and, for the suffer- 
ers, it is. But the example will purify school sport in 


that section to a certainty. 


THERE WAS A CASE SOMEWHAT SIMILAR to this one 
in New York last spring. On the Harvard School nine 
there was a player who had no right to play, actording 
to the rules of the Interscholastic Association. He did 
play, nevertheless, and, as a result, the Harvard School 
was expelled from the Association. This was unneces- 
sary severity. It was probably not the fault of the 
entire body of scholars in the Harvard School that the lad 

layed upon the nine, or that the captain of the nine al- 
lowed him to; and there may be many good sportsmen in 
the school to-day who are now debarred by this ruling 
from interscholastic competition. These boys must either 
give up their sport or leave the Harvard School, because 
an ill-advised or ill-intentioned youngster committed a 
fault. This brings injury to the school and to its printi- 

al. Many will argue, and justly, that it was Mr. Free- 
land's business to see that the boy did not play, and there- 
by break the rules and incriminate the entire school. Mr. 
Freeland asserts that he did give orders that the lad should 


not play; but the boy played contrary to these orders 
which Mr. Freeland says he gave, and all this trouble fol- 
lowed. It isa difficult position fora principal to be placed 


in, and one that must make great demands upon his ca- 
pacity for controlling his scholars. It has been said, in 
this instance, thit Mr. Freeland permitted and encouraged 
the boy to play, but when charges were preferred against 
the Harvard School for the offence committed, Mr. Free- 
land asserted positively that he did not permit and cer- 
tainly never encouraged any such actions as those of 
which the boy has been found guilty. The principals of 
schools should either be members or not be members of 
the athletic organizations of their scholars. If they are 
members they should be responsible for the acts of their 
wards; if they are not members, it is the offending boys, 
0 not the schools they attend, which should be made to 
suffer. 


THE FOREIGN ELEMENT IN NEW YORK. 
THE CHINESE COLONY. 


On Sunday afternoons streams of Celestials are to be 
seen pouring into the district given over to the Chinese, 
from all the adjoining towns and cities, to gather in their 
week’s supply of Chinese delicacies and to gossip. 

They gather until the three narrow streets which they 
have gradually made their own are swarming with laugh- 
ing, skylarking groups; and herein the deep shadows 
of the narrow streets, shut in by the high surrounding 


buildings, n little distance from the roaring Bowery, 


amid the sbrill thin strains of Chinese music floating from 
the open windows, the curling wreaths of smoke from the 
pipes and cigarettes, lounging everywhere are the noisy 
chattering groups, little half-breed children running and 
playing among the crowds—theirs is what the policeman 
on the street calls the ‘* American language,” although 
they also understand Chinese. There are waiters from 
the restaurants with trays of food upon their heads; gar- 
den-truck men from Astoria with their vegetable baskets; 
much-admired babies in the arms of the solitary stout old 
Chinese nurse or proud papas; the occasional white-girl 
resident; the autocratic fat policeman with his familiar 
bantering jokes; and through the doorways glimpses of 
interiors—a nimble-fingered diner with his dainty chop- 
sticks and a bowl of rice, or a tailor fitting a dandi- 
fied Jaundryman with a partly finished fur-collared gar- 
ment; or the grocery store, where you are greeted with 
Wha’ you wan’?” where delicacies are vigor- 
ously insinuating their peculiar odor through and over all 
things—a rare collection. of every form of fish, fruit, or 
flesh which will submit itself to the curing and drying 
—— necessary for its long journey from China. 
ere are nuts; shrivelled, greasy strings of sausages; fish 
of every size and variety, from heaps of tiny minnows to 
gtent dry flat steaks; smoked ham, and a great collection 
of other articles, such as dried mushrooms, whose original 
forms have been so completely lost that it is impossible 
to guess what they are or have been. 
¢ Then there are fresh vegetables, grown over in As- 
toria, Long Island—queer hairy cucumberlike squashes, 
very bitter, and u a great deal in Chinese cooking; 
strange cabbages and roots, and other products of the in- 
dustry of the enterprising Chinese farmer who, a few 
‘enrs ago, started what has proved to be a very profitable 
usiness. 

The theatre at the end of narrow Doyers Street is the 
scene of nightly entertainment of such a slow and incom- 
prehensible order that it has no delights for the stranger 
other than those of novelty. The everlasting play goes 
on, without action as we understand it, accompanied by 
the thin, shrill, monotonous music. The actors are all 
men, clothed in richly worked costumes, their faces highly 
painted when taking the female parts. 

The joss-house, or the Chinese place of worship, is at 
the top of one of the dilapidated old New York houses on 
Mott Street. On the first floor is a shop, and after feeling 
one’s way up the dark rickety stairs there is a vision of 
the interior of a Chinese restaurant on the second floor; 
the cook is busy with an order for a loud-voiced white 
girl and some companions, who are having a discussion 
with the waiter ; up another flight of stairs, past a hulf- 
open door, through which a mysterious domestic interior 
shows itself,and then along the hall to the front room, 
where a powerful odor of sweet incense fills the nostrils, 
and a bewildering accumulation of strange interior deco- 
rations denotes the sacred place. It is the ordinary large 
room extending across the full width of the house, but 
completely changed in character by the imported carved 
black wooden furnishings, the carving being relieved with 
gold. This gives a very sombre but rich tone to the place, 
which is added to by the elaborate lanterns and hangings 
from the ceiling. A large screen in the centre of the floor 
faces the altar, which is truly gorgeous in its color and 
glitter, its peacock feathers and candles. There are no 
congregational services in the temple; each individual pays 
for his own candle and incense, and conducts his own wor- 
ship, or pays the small fee to the soothsayer, and has his 
probable luck in any contemplated undertaking foretold. 

W. 


‘*PONY TRACKS.”—WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC REMINGTON.—8vo, CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, $3 00.—PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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The Attention of Ladies 
is 1 called to the 


“SELVYT 


Polishing Cloths 


(Trade~-mark registered at Washington, Avg. 6,'95.) 

Now being s>ld by all leading stores throughout the 
country, at 10 cents upwards, according to size. They 
entirely do away with the necessity for buying expen- 
sive wash or chamois leathers, which they out-polish 
and out-wear, never become . and are as 
as new when washed. Sold mmed ready for use, 
and should be in the hands of all domestic and other 
servants. 

For sale by all Dry Goods Stores, Upholsterers, 
Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, etc. 


Wholesale e uiries should be addressed, 
oBRLVT®, ” 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. 


‘A Symbol-t Purity 


REY a iis percentage of 
pons glycerine—undeniably the most 
ealthful and healing_ingredient of a 
perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
** No, 4711’ on each tablet. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. 


pe Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soap 
4 Without the Taste of Soap. 


Delightful and refreshing. 
Try it. All druggists. 


Your address on a postal 
will bring a free sample. 


Large China box for 25c. 
in stamps, post paid, in- 
complete Web- 
ster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 


Mfg. Chemists, 
Detroit, Mich. 


We Manufacture, Import, and Deal in 


STEREOPTICONS 


AND 


LANTERN 
SLIDES 


Accessory Apparatus 
of Every Description. 


Write for Catalogue I’. 


(Patented Nov. 34, 1891) 

was eg won used in the American 

e Tournaments, 

Whist at 18923 Chicago, 

Phila., 1894, and Minne- 
apolis, 1895. 

Once a devotee of Whist tries the 

Kalamazoo Met 


has no further charms. 
or direct from 


IHLING BROS. & 
Kalamazee, 


the old Kame 
At dealers’ 


PERIODICALS. 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada,and Mexico. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.......-..-. per Vear, 34 00 
HARPER’S 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR... 400 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE........ 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually rece’ve Snudscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct te the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with 
the current Number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY, Nv. Y. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


THE STEARNS HAS BEEN 
THE LEADER OF BICYCLES 


TEARNS 


OVE, THE 96 MODELS ECLIPSE 
ALL FORMER EFFORTS. 
Ce YEL 


By 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 
E-C-STEARNS AND CO. 
SYRACUSE -N-Y: 
VI FI IF IVCIVIVIN IIIS 
TINKHAM CYCLE CO., New York City Agents, 306-310 West soth Street. 
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ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is yy oe. and one that 
is simply claimed tobe. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen 96 Waverley 
REW ARD | presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
This is open to every one excepting the owner of the 

stolen wheel, but to ) than. one person in any case 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA BICYCLE ©O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CHICAGO. — BK 


~~ 


The American Beauties 
For 1896.... 


Provoke love at first sight and it 
Bicycling should Se pure 
to be if you sides 


Windsor....$85 and $100 


SIEG& WALPOLE MPG. CO... Keneshe. Wis. 
Branch Houses—Chicago, Milwaukee, Portland, 
. Los Angeles. Cal. 
Address ali Correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 


THE LEADING HAY 


anv im cigar. r 
does not k $1.00 for sample box of ten. Send "b ores — 


y all. 
“JACOB STAHL, Co., Makers, | 68th St. and 3d Ave., Sew York City. 


A New Book by 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


In all of Spanish America no two sections offer such marked contrasts as Venezuela and 
Honduras. In Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, one finds all of the languorous lotus-eating 
that belongs to the tropical branch of the Latin race ; its comforts and its display, and some of 
its zsthetic surroundings. In Honduras, on the contrary, one sees little else, except at the 
capital, than nature in her first estate. A country without a wagon-road, where all journeying 
is done on mule-back along blind trails—one can scarcely count the short distance over which 
he may slowly crawl behind an asthmatic invalid in the shape of a locomotive—offered to the 
** Three Gringos” an experience that could hardly be paralleled in any other parts of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


Ster ling 


As the glad shoats rieg— 
Ride MONARCH, the wheel that’s best and king.” 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES. 


Beloved by his subjects because he does 
right by them. There’s goodness and 
merit in every inch of his kingly fame. 


4 models. §80 and §100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
ale and adults who want a lower 
price wheel the Deflance is 
made in 8 models, $10 to $75. 
for Monarch book. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER,. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


» BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


h Edition—Postpaid for % cents (or stamps.) 


“THE HUMAN HAIR 


EY P R, F. R. A. 


Prof. , Lon 
ah! LONG: St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
one shoul this little book. "—dthena@um, 


Beecham’ s pills for consti- 
pation 10° and 25%. Get the 
pook at your er s and 
go by it. 


— 
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Ny Cataloy | 
| WA ar away, VERS 
‘ CHICAG®, ‘ 
7 \ NAS 
| “HINTS FOR WHEELMEN™ 35 LIBERTY ST 
| A get them, plant 
| | § em. They are the 
| argest planters in the world. 
| ‘Whether you plant square feet 
™= A The most valuable book 
es » Mcintosh Battery & mers and gardeners ever given ; 
Optical Co., Chicago. away. Mailed free. Hq 
KALAMAZOO WHIST THREE GRINGOS IN VENEZUELA 
| 
| 
seolls 
| ee | Aunual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 4 
915 


